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JOHN DEWEY, PROPHET 
OF AMERICAN NATURALISM 


REV. JOHN A. HARDON, S.J.* 


When John Dewey celebrated his ninetieth birthday on Octo- 
ber 20, 1949, fifteen hundred guests crowded a huge ballroom 
in New York City to do him honor. Messages of congratulation 
poured in from President Harry Truman, Prime Minister Atlee, 
Pandit Nehru, and from a hundred United States colleges and 
universities. A dozen foreign nations had planned celebrations. 
Friends were raising $90,000 for an educational Dewey Birthday 
Fund. And all because in the eyes of millions of admirers no 
one in the history of America “has so profoundly and in so 
many areas of human endeavor influenced and determined his 
own age as ... America’s dean of Philosophers: John Dewey.” 

In striking contrast with this adulation, American Catholics 
regard Dewey as a modern prophet of error whose philosophy 
of education is “socialistic naturalism without God, without 
Christ, without religion, without immortality. Every single 
strain in it, from the influence of Hegel to the inspiration of 
Darwin, finds its place within his system.”? 


DEWEYS IMPORTANCE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


All are agreed, however, that no philosopher in modern times, 
certainly no American, has made a deeper and more effective 
impression on educational theory and practice in the United 
States. The extent of his literary productivity alone suggests 
something of what this means. To commemorate “Dewey's 
Eighth Decade” in 1939, Columbia University issued a bibliogra- 
phy of his published writings.* One hundred fifty-eight pages 


*Rev. John A. Hardon, S.J., teaches dogmatic theology at West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

1 Paul A. Schilpp, Commemorative Essays, p. 41. Stockton, Cal.: The 
Author, 1930. 

2 Geoffrey O'Connell, Naturalism in American Education, p. 187. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1938. 

3M. H. Thomas and H. W. Schneider, Bibliography of John Dewey. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
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of this volume contain the titles of his own books and articles; 
another sixty pages list the names of published commentaries 
on Dewey, mostly doctorate theses. It is worth noting that 
the title of his first published article, in 1882, was “The Meta- 
physical Assumptions of Materialism,” and of his first book, in 
1884, The Psychology of Kant. As of 1949, he had to his credit 
forty-five volumes, originally in English, but eventually in a 
score of languages, including Russian and Japanese, and over 
three hundred full-length articles, dealing almost exclusively 
with educational theory. 

However, the real test of Dewey’s influence is the practical 
effect which his ideas have had on the people for whom he 
wrote. And here, “A host of disciples look upon him as the 
great intellectual liberator of our times.”* Other thousands con- 
sider him as “a thinker whose vital influence upon the reform 
of school methods is greater than that of any of his contempo- 
raries.”> His birthday encomium, published in 1949, summarizes 
the depth of his influence: 


John Dewey is at once the foremost philosopher in the history of 
America, its greatest educational thinker and—many so judge—our most 
distinguished citizen. His influence on education is unequaled both in 
extent and in depth. Each public school child in our country lives a 
happier and a better life because of Dewey, and the same holds for most 
pupils of non-public schools. And net simply in this country; in most 
other countries of the world is his influence felt. 

Pestalozzi had prepared the ground. Froebel and Herbart had helped. 
Horace Mann, Henry Bamard, . . . and others had carried America along 
the Pestalozzi road. But one thing was lacking. No one of these men, 
nor all combined, had given an adequate theory for a thorough-going 
democratic, science-respecting education. This Professor Dewey has done.® 


It is no exaggeration to say that Dewey has affected the 
pedagogy of “most other countries of the world,” besides America. 
In England, Professor Findlay of Manchester championed the 
pedagogical theories of Dewey and established a school modeled 
on his plan. It is well known that the renowned German edu- 


4W. T. Feldman, Philosophy of John Dewey, p. v. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1934. 

5 Henry Suzzallo, in Introduction to John Dewey’s Moral Principles and 
Education, p. x. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 

6 William H. Kilpatrick, “Apprentice Citizens,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, XXXII (October 22, 1949), 12. 
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cator, Kerschensteiner, had come largely under the influence of 
Dewey. He was the founder of the famous Arbeits-schule of 
Munich, which closely approached Dewey’s ideal of the “active 
school.” In 1919, Professor Dewey was invited to Japan as 
guest lecturer at the Tokyo Imperial University. Then followed 
two years’ teaching at the National Universities of Peking and 
and Nanking in China. Trips to Turkey in 1924 and Mexico in 
1926, on special request from these governments, further ex- 
tended his theories of “democratic education.” For at least ten 
years, from 1923 to 1933, Dewey is conceded to have had a 
large part in organizing the Soviet educational system. Lunar- 
charsky, the Russian Minister of Education, was a personal 
friend and ardent admirer of John Dewey. In 1928, he was 
asked by the Soviet Government to visit Russia, study the edu- 
cational needs in that country and make recommendations for 
improvement. Returning to the United States, he wrote a series 
of articles on Russia that were very sympathetic in tone with 
the U.S.S.R., which led to his being described as a “Bolshevik” 
and a “Red” in the conservative press.’ 

Dewey’s most lasting influence, however, was exercised per- 
sonally and directly as professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University since 1904. Teachers College of Columbia, with 
which Dewey was associated, is the largest in the country. Of 
the 23,631 students at the University in 1950, over a third, 
9,032, were enrolled in Teachers College, training twice as many 
teachers and educational administrators as any other college in 
America. It was during his early connection with Columbia 
that Dewey helped to organize the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and served as its first president. 


DEWEY’S IDEAS ON GOD AND RELIGION 


We may now ask ourselves: What sort of ideas and principles 
did John Dewey propound to give him what is generally rec- 
ognized as “world leadership in educational theory”?* 

It is unfortunate that so many studies on Dewey have con- 


7 William H. Kilpatrick in Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 471. Edited by 
Paul A. Schilpp. Chicago: Northwestern University Press, 1939. 

8 Frederick S. Breed, Education and the New Realism, p. xviii. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 
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centrated on his pedagogy, ignoring the fact that he was pri- 
marily a philosopher whose interest in education, on his own 
confession, was a matter of practical efficiency. He was simply 
using education as the most effective instrument for putting his 
principles of philosophy into living practice. 

On the subject of God in its metaphysical aspects, Dewey’s 
first publications were plain expressions of orthodox Hegelianism. 
In 1884, he wrote: 


God, as the perfect Personality or Will, is the only Reality, and the 
source of all activity. It is therefore the source of all activity of the indi- 
vidual personality. The Perfect Will is the motive, source, and realiza- 
tion of the life of the individual. He (the individual) has renounced 
his own particular life as an unreality; he has asserted that the sole reality 
is the Universal Will, and in that reality all his actions take place.® 


Writing in 1930, he stated: “I have drifted away from Hegelian- 
ism. ... Nevertheless, I should never think of ignoring, much 
less denying, that acquaintance with Hegel has left a permanent 
deposit in my thinking.”?° 

The nature of this Hegelian deposit may be judged by the 
definitive statement of his “theology” given in a series of lectures 
at Yale University in 1934. “God,” he defines, “denotes the unity 
of all ideal ends arousing us to desire and actions.” He admits: 


The idea that “God” represents a unification of ideal values that is es- 
sentially imaginative in origin when the imagination supervenes in con- 
duct, is attended with verbal difficulties, owing to our frequent use of the 
word “imagination” to denote fantasy and doubtful reality. But the reality 
of ideal ends as ideals is vouched for by their undeniable power in action. 
An ideal is not an illusion because imagination is the organ through which 
it is apprehended.1! 


In other words, God does not exist except as the projection 
by our imagination of those non-objective ideals which guide 
our human conduct. While the idea of God is not real, there- 


® George H. Mead, quoting Dewey in John Dewey, the Man and His 
Philosophy, p. 100. "Addresses Delivered in New York in Celebration of 
John Dewey's Seventieth Birthday. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1930. 

10 John Dewey, “The Philosopher-in-the-Making,” Contemporary Ameri- 
can Philosophy, Il, p. 19. Edited by George P. Adams and William P. 
Montague. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

11 John Dewey, A Common Faith, pp. 42-43. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 
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fore, since it is created by the fantasy, it is not illusory because 
it serves the purpose of idealizing our hopes and desires. 

Consistent with this doctrine of atheism, Dewey inveighs 
against the idea of religion—any religion—which pretends to 
represent man’s relations with an objective and personal Deity. 
He introduces a distinction between religion and religious which 
has since become famous. Projected ideals of conduct are 
religious, but there is no warrant for religion, since there is no 
extra-mental God for religion to worship. “Any activity,” ac- 
cording to him, “pursued in behalf of an ideal end against 
obstacles and in spite of threats of personal loss because of con- 
viction of its general and enduring value is religious in quality.” 
And then he launches into as militant an attack on established 
religions as may be found anywhere in the writings of Lenin 
or Marx: 


If I have said anything about religions and religion that seems harsh, 
I have said those things because of a firm belief that the claim on the 
part of religions to possess a monopoly of ideals and of the supernatural 
means by which alone, it is alleged, they can be furthered, stands in 
the way of the realization of distinctively religious values inherent in na- 
tural experience. For that reason, if for no other, I should be sorry if 
any were misled by the frequency with which I have employed the ad- 
jective “religious” to conceive of what I have said as a disguised apology 
for what have passed as religions. The opposition between religious values 
as I conceive them and religions is not to be abridged. Just because the 
release of these values is so important, their identitication with the creeds 
and cults of religions must be dissolved.13 


ANTI-SUPERNATURALISM 


Dewey is not satisfied with denying the foundations of re- 
ligion by substituting his conceptual ideals for a personal God. 
He goes out of his way to oppose what he calls the suicide of 
reason and human effort which consists in revelation and the 
belief in divine grace to supplement the weakness of man. Man 
is quite capable of himself to attain all the knowledge that he 
needs and achieve all the ambitions he desires. If there must 
be faith, let it he men’s faith in each other aud in their mutual 
co-operation. “Faith,” he says, “in the continued disclosing of 


12 [bid., p. 27. 183 [bid., pp. 27-28. 
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truth through directed co-operation of human endeavor is more 
religious in quality than is any faith in a completed revelation.”!* 

A cardinal principle of Dewey’s naturalism is the rejection 
of any kind of fixed doctrine or creed, based on revelation, and 
therefore stultifying the progress of human science which must 
be independent of such chains. 


Some fixed doctrinal apparatus is necessary for a religion. But faith in 
the possibilities of continued and rigorous inquiry does not limit access 
to truth to any channel or scheme of things. It does not say first that 
truth is universal and then add that there is but one road to it. It does 
not depend for assurance upon subjection to any dogma or item of doc- 
trine. It trusts that the natural interactions between man and his environ- 
ment will breed more intelligence and generate more knowledge, provided 
the scientific methods that detine intelligence in operation are pushed 
further into the mysteries of the world.15 


Here we have a definition of faith, based not on the authority 
of God’s revelation but on the autonomy of man’s own reason. 
“There is such a thing,” says Dewey, “as faith in intelligence 
becoming religious in quality—a fact that perhaps explains the 
efforts of some religionists to disparage the possibilities of in- 
telligence as a force. They properly feel such a faith to be a 
dangerous rival.”!¢ 

So much for knowledge. The same holds true in action and 
achievement. “Men have never fully used the powers they 
possess to advance the good in life, because they have waited 
upon some power external to themselves and to nature to do 
the work they are responsible for doing. Dependence upon an 
external power is the counterpart of surrender of human en- 
deavor.”!7_ Dewey sees only one objection to this deification of 
man’s ability to perfect himself. He answers the objection: 


Nor is emphasis on exercising our own powers for good an egotistical or 
a sentimentally optimistic course. It is not the first, for it does not isolate 
man, either individually or collectively, from nature. It is not the second, 
because it makes no assumption beyond that of the need and responsi- 
bility for human endeavor. ... It involves no expectation of a millenium 


of good.18 
Consequently, it is not man alone but inan iu union with nature 


14 Ibid., p. 26. 15 Ibid. 16 bid. 
17 Ibid. p. 46. 18 [bid. 
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who achieves whatever may be the goal of his existence; and the 
goal in question is quite attainable, since it modestly ambitions 
nothing beyond the natural and temporal goods of earth. 


BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT OF DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


In 1930, Dewey contributed an autobiographical chapter to a 
volume on Contemporary American Philosophy, which was later 
translated into Italian.1® “This fragment of autobiography 
chronicles Dewey’s formative experiences in the study of philos- 
ophy. It is perhaps the most succinct and revealing statement 
of his intellectual development yet to appear.” It is also the 
best key that we have to understanding some of Dewey’s other- 
wise notorious obscurity of thought.”* 

There is first of all his own confession to what others have 
called “inconsistency” and “self-contradiction.” On one page he 
will defend one position, and three pages later the very op- 
posite. And between one year and another, the change may 
be so radical you wonder if the same author could possibly 
have written both statements. Dewey explains himself: “I envy 
those who can write their intellectual biography in a unified 
pattern... . By contrast I seem to be unstable, chameleon-like, 
yielding one after another to many diverse and even incom- 
patible influences; struggling to assimilate something from 
each.”2?. The result is a mass of incompatibilities that frequently 
defy analysis and still more classification. A Catholic educator 
who recently finished a doctorate thesis on Dewey’s philosophy 


19 John Dewey, “The Philosopher-in-the-Making,” Contemporary Ameri- 
can Philosophy, Il. Edited by rge P. Adams and William P. Montague. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

20 Editor’s note to reprint of John Dewey, “The Philosopher-in-the-Mak- 
ing,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXXII (October 22, 1949), 9. 

21 Dewey, ibid., 39, where he excuses his own lack of clarity by accusing 
other writers of a deceptive lucidity of expression at the expense of a 
penetrating insight into the facts of experience. “I have been acutely 
aware,” he says, “of a tendency of other writers and thinkers to achieve a 
specious lucidity and simplicity by the mere process of ignoring considera- 
tions which a greater respect for concrete materials of experience would 
have forced upon them.” Aliis verbis, Dewey’s expression is obscure be- 
cause his ideas are profound. 


22 Ibid., 42. 
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remarked that his work was “extremely difficult, in view of the 
fact that Dewey repeatedly contradicts himself.” 

Another point which Dewey stresses is the motive which led 
him to identify the scientific method and the principles of 
morality, an identification which plays such a large part in his 
pedagogical theories. 

As my study and thinking progressed, I became more and more troubled 
by the intellectual scandal that seemed to be involved in the current (and 
traditional) dualism in logical standpoint and method between something 
called “science” on the one hand and something called “morals” on the 
other. I have long felt that the construction of a logic, that is, a method 
of effective inquiry, which would apply without abrupt breach of con- 
tinuity to the fields designated by both of these words, is at once our 
needed theoretical solvent and the supply of our greatest practical want. 
This belief has had much more to do with the development of what I 
termed, for lack of a better word, “instrumentalism,” than have most of 
the reasons that have been assigned.?4 


Dewey then traces the genesis of his principles of psychology 
to William James, the Harvard Professor of Psychology and 
founder of American pragmatism. Previously he had said that 
“upon the whole, the forces that have influenced me have come 
from persons and from situations more than from books.”*> But 
now he admits that “the great exception to what was said about 
no very fundamental vital influence issuing from books . . . 
concerns the influence of William James. As far as I can dis- 
cover one specifiable philosophic factor which entered into my 
thinking so as to give it a new direction and quality, it is this 
one.”26 

There are two strains in James’ psychology which Dewey rec- 
ognizes and on which he claims to have built his own concepts. 
The first was James’ functionalism, as against the traditional 
concept of substantial personality. So complete was Dewey’s 
conversion to the functional theory, that he accuses James of 
faint-heartedness. James had dispensed with the Pure Ego in 
thought; Dewey believed he should also dispense with the Pure 


23 Quoted from a personal! letter of Rev. William J. Mehok, S.J., assistant 
national secretary, Jesuit Educational Association, New York, October 22, 


1951. 
24 Dewey, “The Philosopher-in-the Making,” Saturday Review of Litera- 


ture, op cit., 42. 
25 Ibid. 26 Ibid. 
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Mover in conduct. James invented the theory of “a stream of 
consciousness” which needs no substance in and from which 
to act; Dewey went beyond James, declaring, “If the stream 
of thought can run itself in one case, the stream of conduct may 
administer itself in the other.”?? He would have nothing to do 
with James’ fiat; not even the mildest kind of determinism may 
be allowed. “The individual and his actions,” according to 
Dewey, “are one. There are concrete attitudes, habits, desires, 
ideas, and ignorance; but there is no ego behind these states. 
There is no call to recede into the ego to explain will, any more 
than to explain consciousness.”** One of the clearest statements 
of Dewey’s functionalism was written a year before the auto- 
biography where he says: “The distinction between physical, 
psycho-physical and mental is (only) one of increasing com- 
plexity and intimacy of interaction among natural events. The 
idea that matter, life and mind represent separate kinds of Being 
is a doctrine that springs, as so many philosophic errors have 
sprung, from a substantiation of eventual functions.”*® Mind, 
will, and matter are therefore only different types of interaction, 
not different types of being; there is only functional not entita- 
tive distinction in reality. 

The second strain in James which Dewey adopted was “a 
return to the earlier biological conception of the psyche.” True, 
some of the ancients also conceived of mind as an organic func- 
tion of the brain, but the modern return to the ancients was 
“possessed of a new force and value due to the immense progress 
made by biology since the time of Aristotle. I doubt if we 
have as yet begun to realize all that is due to William James 
for the introduction and use of this idea (which) .. . worked 
its way more and more into all my ideas and acted as a ferment 
to transform old beliefs.”®° 

The final statement which Dewey makes about himself in 


“The Ego As Cause,” Philosophical Review, II (May, 
1894), 

28 G. W. Allport, “Dewey’s Individual and Social Psychology,” Philosophy 
of John Dewey, p. 268. Edited by Paul A. Schilpp. Chicago: North- 
western University Press, 1989. 

29 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 261. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1929. 

80 Dewey, “The Philosopher-in-the-Making,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, op. cit., 43. 
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the autobiography gives us a clue to what many have called 
“iconoclasm,” which is impatient to the point of hatred with 
the accumulate wisdom of the past: 

I think it shows a deplorable deadness of imagination to suppose that 
philosophy will indetinitely revolve within the scope of :the problems and 
systems that two thousand years of European history have bequeathed to 
us. Seen in the long perspective of the future, the whole of Western 
European history is a provincial episode. I do not expect to see in my 
day a genuine, as distinct from a forced and artificial, integration of 
thought. But a mind that is not too egotistically impatient can have faith 
that this unification will issue in its season. Meantime, a chief task of 
those who call themselves philosophers is to help get rid of the useless 
lumber that blocks our highways of thought, and strive to make straight 
and open the paths that lead to the future.31 

The last sentence ends on a personal note and epitomizes 
Dewey’s lifetime of fruitless effort to discover the truth: “Forty 
years (his own) spent in wandering in a wilderness like that 
of the present is not a sad fate—unless one attempts to make 
himself believe that the wilderness is after all itself the promised 
land.”* 

PSYCHOLOGY AND INSTRUMENTALISM 

Man, according to Dewey, possesses no soul or mind in the 
traditional sense of these terms. The doctrine of organic de- 
development has eliminated the dualism of soul and body. A 
spiritual vital principle is rejected because “the independently 
existing soul restricts and degrades individuality, making of it 
a separate thing outside of the full flow of things, alien to things 
experienced and consequently in either mechanical or miracu- 
lous relations to them.”84 

Although the mind is not spiritual, it can still acquire knowl- 
edge in Dewey’s hypothesis through what he calls the medium 
of experience. There are no objective norms of truth or morality 
because “human experience consciously guided by ideas, evolves 
its own standards and measures, and each new experience con- 
structed by their means is an opportunity for new ideas and 
ideals.”54 


31 Tbid., 44. 82 [bid. 

33 John Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, p. 268. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1910. 

34 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty, p. 168. New York: Minton, 
Balch and Co., 1929. 
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The specific instrument by which ideals are to be discovered 
and the court of last appeal in their prosecution is the scientific 
method. Dewey recognizes three names by which this theory 
of scientism may be denominated. Viewed in terms of the 
specific end or goal of human knowledge, whether this-worldly 
human utility or divine and extra-mundane, it is pragmatism; 
viewed in terms of the method by which knowledge is gained, 
whether by deduction from fixed principles or by experimenta- 
tion through the scientific method, it is experimentalism; and 
viewed in terms of the immediate function which thought is to 
serve, whether to acquire knowledge of truths and finally of 
Truth or merely as an instrument to “more vital living,” it is 
instrumentalism. His own definition of scientism is unmistable: 


It (the scientific method) breaks away completely with that part of 
the philosophical tradition which holds that concern with superior reality 
determines the work to be done by philosophical inquiry. It affirms that 
the purpose and business of philosophy is wholly (concerned) with .. . 
search for the ends and values that give direction to our collective human 
activities. It holds that not grasp of eternal and universal Reality but 
use of the methods end conclusions of our best knowledge, that called 
scientific, provides the means for conducting this search... . The move- 
ment is called, in its various aspects, by the names of pragmatism, experi- 
mentalism, instrumentalism. Not these names are important but the ideas 
that are held regarding the distinctive aim and business of philosophic 
inquiry and of how it shall be accomplished.*5 


DEWEYS CREDO OF NATURALISM 


The basis of Dewey’s philosophy of life is an unmitigated 
naturalism. In 1925 when Santayana, himself a confirmed ma- 
terialist, accused Dewey of cowardice in his profession of na- 
turalism,3* Dewey defended himself in a spirited article entitled 
“Half-Hearted Naturalism,” in which he clarified his position 
to make it very certain that he wanted to be considered “a 


35 John Dewey, Problems of Men, pp. 10-11. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1946. 

36 George Santayana, “Dewey's Naturalistic Metaphysics,” Journal of 
Philosophy, XXII (December 3, 1925), 673-688. Here Santayana makes 
reference to Dewey's inveterate obscurity. He says, “In reviewing it 
(Dewey's naturalism), I may be excused from attempting to sum up his 
chief contentions in his own language, considering especially that his 
language, as he himself says, is the chief or only obstacle to understanding 
him.” (p. 673) 
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whole-hearted naturalist.”*7 While this should be evident from 
the reading of his numerous works, it is significant that he went 
out of his way to remove every doubt on this point. He calls 
himself an empirical naturalist who allows no break or discon- 
tinuity between nature and social man. There is no “gulf be- 
tween nature and man—social or conventional man.” Any other 
concept is “reminiscent of supernatural beliefs... . To me 
human affairs, associative and personal, are projections, con- 
tinuations, complications of the nature which exists in the physi- 
cal and prehuman world. There is no gulf, no two spheres of 
existence, no ‘bifurcations.’” There is only a “thorough-going 
continuity” between man and nature, a fact which is demon- 
strated by the progress of physical science.** 

Finally in 1933, as though to remove any lingering doubt 
about his philosophical convictions, John Dewey along with a 
dozen leading Americans signed and published the so-called 
“Humanist Manifesto,” which contains in nucleo the basic prin- 
ciples for which he stands. In the original document there 
were fifteen articles to this “Credo in Naturalism,” of which the 
following are the most representative: 


(1) Religious humanists regard the universe as self-existing and not 
created. 

(2) Humanism believes that man is a part of nature and that he has 
emerged as the result of a continuous process. 

(3) Holding an organic view of life, humanists find that the traditional 
dualism of mind and body must be rejected. 

(4) Humanism asserts that the nature of the universe depicted by 
modern science makes unacceptable any supernatural or cosmic guarantees 
of human values. 

(5) Religious humanism considers the complete realization of human 
personality to be the end of man’s life and seeks its development and ful- 
fillment in the here and now. 

(6) In the place of the old attitudes involved in worship and prayer, 
the humanist finds his religious emotions expressed in the heightened sense 
of personal life and in a co-operative effort to promote social well-being. 

(7) The humanists are firmly convinced that existing acquisitive and 
profit-motivated society has shown itself to be inadequate. ... A socialized 
and co-operative economic order must be established. 


37 John Dewey, “Half-Hearted Naturalism,” Journal of Philosophy, XXIV 
(February 3, 1927), 58. 
38 [bid. 
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(8) Though we consider the religious forms and ideas of our fathers 
no longer adequate, the quest for the good life is still the central task 
for mankind. Man is at last becoming aware that he alone is responsible 
for the realization of the world of his dreams, that he has within himself 
the power of its achievement.3® 


In the opinion of his followers, John Dewey is “the foremost 
philosopher in the history of America” and “its greatest educa- 
tional thinker.”*” This is true, but only in the sense that Dewey 
is America’s outstanding prophet of a new knigdom, in which 
the only god who is admitted is the subjective creation of Man. 


A museum in honor of William H. McGuffey, author of the 
famed Eclectic Readers was dedicated at Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio, last July by members of the McGuffey Society. 
Housed in this museum are nearly four hundred editions of the 
McGuffey Readers, including one Japanese translation and some 
Southern reprints from Reconstruction days. Before they finally 
faded from the schools of the United States in the early 1900's, 
the six Eclectic Readers and the Eclectic Spelling Book (of 
which approximately 130 millions copies had been sold) prob- 
ably had more influence on the development of literary tastes 
and moral standards in the United States than any other book 
except the Bible. 

After allowing teachers to follow classes as they advance 
from kindergarten through the third grade one Webster Groves 
( Missouri) school decided that a teacher could be with the same 
class for too long a time. It has now adapted its plan so that 
teachers progress with classes only as they move from grades 
one to two, from three to four, and from five to six. 


89 A Humanist Manifesto, published as a separate statement under the 
por gr of the American Humanist Association, Salt Lake City, 1933, 
and listed among Dewey’s authentic writings in the official Bibliography 
of John Dewey, p. 180. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 


40 William H. Kilpatrick, “Apprentice Citizens,” op. cit., 12. 
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THE NOONDAY DEVIL IN 
OBJECTIVE TESTING 


SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D.* 


Experience in teaching English to high school seniors has led 
the writer to agree with Mark Van Doren’s statement that Eng- 
lish as a language gains nothing from being the business of a 
specific department. Before specialization became the standard 
in high schools, English was the concern of all teachers and the 
status of our schools was much higher. All of us are aware of 
the appalling degree of illiteracy found among so-called grad- 
uates from high schools all over the country. It seems that very 
many of them are capable of reading only “comics” and trashy 
magazine stories. 

Many causes for this travesty of education have been pointed 
out together with suggestions for their solution. It is evident 
that instructional material of all kinds must undergo a marked 
change. Probably to a greater degree than we are willing to 
acknowledge, modern methods of evaluation so widely used 
have done much harm to real education. Experimental evidence 
has brought forth data which have weakened confidence in the 
validity and efficiency of these methods. 


OBJECTIVE TESTING IN THE FIELD OF ENGLISH 


To measure means to describe quantitatively; in present usage, 
the term examination denotes a systematic test of knowledge or 
of skill to determine how much of a given subject a student has 
learned. Now, evaluative measures are valid only when they 
correspond to the objectives of the subject which they are in- 
tended to test. Just how much congruity exists between objec- 
tive testing and the aim of an English course is very doubtful. 
Perhaps we are not too sure of the real objectives of English, 
and the continued use of anthologies as a substitute for real 
literary art has befuddled our brains. Testing for the number 


*Sister Mary Aloise, $.N.D., M.A., is on the staff of Central High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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of authors and their place in the history of literature, together 
with titles of their works, is a distortion of aims. Evaluation of 
English should provide a fair opportunity for the student to 
show whether he has acquired the ability to express himselt 
adequately and clearly, to read intelligently, and to spell cor- 
rectly. Hence the teacher must discover the application which 
the pupil shows and his grasp of the fundamental laws of 
language. The only adequate test of spelling, for instance, is 
in the situation in which he will need to spell and to write words 
in connected discourse, and not in the mere recital of rules. 

During the recent decades extremists have sonorously denied 
all values of the essay-type examination. Many educators, dis- 
covering the comparative ease with which objective testing can 
be carried on, established a new tradition in favor of the 
standardized type. Teachers everywhere came under the spell, 
and the merits of the objective test were extolled until all be- 
came hide-bound to the new tradition. The tests are easily 
administered and scored; they are useful for comparative pur- 
poses; they cover a wide range of ideas; they require short an- 
swers which are either right or wrong; they eliminate bluffing; 
they do not require special ability in English composition; they 
are interesting to take; and above all, they eliminate the sub- 
jective element. 

Some of the objections to essay-type tests are: the grading is 
subjective and may be influenced by the teacher's prejudices; 
the questions require lengthy answers limiting the number of 
ideas which may be tested; they make it easy for the student to 
bluff and to pad; they are difficult to correct. English teachers, 
too many of them, yielding to the temper of the times, rate 
their English students on scores made in tests which stress 
factual knowledge; measure memory rather than ability to think 
clearly and coherently; neglect language training and make es- 
sential the formal learning of isolated facts rather than the 
assimilation and appreciation of relationships and learning.? 

With a view to correcting this concentration on the accumu- 
lation of facts and too great an emphasis on verbalism, the Na- 


1 William A. Kelly, Educational Psychology, p. 106. Milwaukee: Bruce 
wa Co., 1935. 
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tional Society for the Study of Education undertook a helpful 
study of the measurement of understanding stressing the idea 
that “any genuine test of understanding will, therefore, require 
that the pupil show his ability to utilize knowledge (perhaps 
of relationships) to explain or interpret events in new situations 
or concepts.”* 


OBJECTIVE EXAMS ENCOURAGE CRAMMING OF FACTS 


Under the influence of this type of strait-jacketed testing, 
characteristic of objective examinations, the creative, interpreta- 
tive spirit is killed. Those English teachers who grade their 
students on the sole basis of their response to this mechanized 
type have cheated their students into a false opinion of their 
abilities. Too frequently the secondary A student who matric- 
ulates in college is chagrined, frustrated, and discouraged when 
he finds himself rated as a C student or lower. In this connection 
a college student wrote: “In studying for tests (in high school) 
we filled our heads with facts which we did not remember and 
since we have not become acquainted with ideas, we learned 
almost nothing.” 

The essay-examination, with all its faults, has sufficient merits 
to warrant its improvement and use. It has special values for 
the English student in that it provides an opportunity for re- 
vealing reasoning procedures, initiative, originality, and ability 
in the organization of material. Benefits likewise accrue from the 
correct interpretation of the questions. 

Since the proper purpose of all testing is the improvement of 
instruction, those methods which do not serve this purpose 
should be eliminated or corrected. The objective test has its 
place in education, and our present quarrel is not so much with 
its technique as with its exclusive use. Teachers who employ 
such types only are far more responsible for the discredit which 
has come upon the schools than is the English teacher. Correct 
language habits are the concern of all educators; they should 
realize this truth and do something about remedying the exist- 
ing evil. 


8 Measurement of Understanding, p. 46. Forty-fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. 
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METHODS OF EVALUATION INFLUENCE METHODS OF TEACHING 


Besides making the acquisition of knowledge the primary end, 
objective tests are associated with other evils that may have un- 
fortunate consequence for the cause of education. Too fre- 
quently the results of the standardized tests are used as an index 
of the teacher's effectiveness and she will make the attainment 
of higher scores her ultimate aim. Her desire will be to con- 
form to the curriculum pattern set by the test, and the question 
arises whether the content of standardized tests should control 
the content and aims of the course without taking the student 
into consideration. After a half dozen of these objective tests 
have been set and marked, every intelligent teacher will discover 
and most intelligent students will learn the fifty “. . . examinable 
facts in each area of each subject—with the absolute certainty 
of seeing at least thirty-five of them turning up. And they will 
turn up, again and again ... at least once every three years.”* 
Perhaps you know of teachers who have stored up heaps and 
heaps of used objective tests, especially those administered by 
state boards or college entrance examiners. Motivated by rivalry 
and approval of the school administration, these teachers drill 
the answers to such tests until they are certain that their stu- 
dents will recognize recurring items. All this effort is expended 
for the sake of questionable success in a totally inadequate form 
of instruction instead of being directed toward the provision ot 
teaching-learning situations which foster the development of the 
abilities to analyze, judge, and reason. 


OBJECTIVE TESTING ENCOURAGES GUESSING AND CHEATING 


As to the problem of guessing answers without knowing or 
considering the relevant facts, every teacher knows that to en- 
courage this method of answering questions is unpedagogical 
and unscientific. The guessing habit leads to forming false con- 
clusions without supporting facts or reasons. A student of low 
mental ability once boasted that although he had marked every 
other item of a true-false test “True” and had fortuitously selected 
any item in a multiple-choice section, his score was well above 


4Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching, p. 185. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1950. 
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the median for the state in an Every Pupil Test. In this case, 
the student had a relatively high score which provided no true 
index to his level of achievement. Moreover, it is not always 
logical to say that incorrect answers are wrong guesses. Facts 
have been erroneously learned; there should be a penalty for this 
type of error. 

Another deleterious practice—cheating—is more easily done in 

objective tests than in essay examinations. An interesting ex- 
ample of this is given by Pauck: 
Through innocent looking pre-arranged signals one communicates the cor- 
rect answers to other members. For example, the head, shoulders, sides, 
of the “key” man represented a clock or table of figures from one to 
tifty; the feet moved on a capital H with its five parts; thus he scratches 
his left ear, and his friends will know he is giving the answer to question 
10. He then moves his right foot forward and one and all perceive that 
the correct multiple-choice answer is number three.5 


The student sees his work as a “congeries of unrelated little 
facts.” This kind of testing is but a concomitant of the age in 
which we live, and as Highet states, more and more resembles 
an assembly-line at the Ford works. Evaluative techniques are 
getting closer to the production of a mechanized system whose 
aim is to procure a series of wholly objective tests “of learning 
and intelligence comparable to the laboratory tests of blood and 
lymph and tissue which are made by the big hospitals for 
hundreds of different patients who never see the examiner but 
merely receive his verdict.”® 

Consider the item: a nominative form of a pronoun is (1) 
her (2) him (3) his (4) she. If a student chooses the answers 
one, two, or three, he is revealing a positive and a negative 
weakness but only one error will be scored against him. It is 
not a matter of ignorance of the nominative case only, but it 
involves a wrong idea of the objective and possessive cases as 
well. 

Completion examinations seem to offer more freedom than 
other types do, but in reality the only correct words are those 
which the teacher has selected beforehand. Students must guess 


5 Charles E. Pauck, “A Square Deal for the Examination,” Education, 


LXXI (December, 1950), p. 223. 
6 Highet, op. cit., p. 135. 
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the words that the teacher wants. In the “false-true” type is it 
objective or subjective truth that is wanted? Evidently these 
objective tests are not so very objective after all. 

Everyone likewise knows how, by the process of elimination, 
a student manages to score correct answers in matching tests 
without giving much evidence of understanding. The marking 
system, with its inherent artificial and corrupting motives also 
contributes no little harm to the general unproductivity of the 
schools. It is doubtful whether marks are an authentic index 
or give concrete evidence that students are really being educated. 

Educators alive to the demands of the times should every- 
where revolt against the standardization which is killing origi- 
nality of thought and action, freedom of expression, and daring 
of spirit to live one’s own life—intellectually, morally and 
spiritually. 


School children are buying more ten-cent and twenty-five- 
cent savings stamps, the U.S. Savings Bonds Division of the 
Treasury Department has announced. During the first few 
months of 1952, average stamp sales extended last year’s record 
by $500,000. This year’s monthly average was $1,876,000. 

Basic instruction in reading does not imply that pupils will 
become good readers asserted William S. Gray, reading expert 
at the University of Chicago’s annual reading conference last 
July. Gray called attention to the fact that the present genera- 
tion of pupils reads little or no better than that of twenty-five 
years ago because teachers have relied too hevaily upon basic 
instruction to produce success in reading. Separated from other 
studies, instruction in reading will not develop pupils with the 
ability to adequately comprehend and discriminate as they read. 
Unless teachers provide training in the reading skills specific 
to all areas of the curriculum and guide pupils to use their read- 
ing more effectively in all earning activities, it is likely that pupils 
will continue to function at a mediocre or unsatisfactory level of 
efficiency in reading. 


by 


GREEK STUDIES AND 
NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS* 


L. V. JACKS+ 


Classical studies in general, Greek studies more particularly, 
have played a very considerable part in the education, in the 
artistic outlook, in the literary composition, of a number of 
famous Nobel prize winners. For in many of the European 
countries the talented young student who is in the liberal arts is 
certain to study some Latin and Greek. Have our classical 
heritages then, especially the Greek, seriously influenced some 
of the geniuses who earned the Nobel award? 


TYPES OF INFLUENCE 


When one thinks of influence he may remember Augusta M. 
Evans’ novel St. Elmo in connection with Charlotte Bronte’s 
Jane Eyre, or Marie Corelli's Thelma linked with William Black’s 
Princess of Thule. 

A second kind of influence appears in the employment of 
quotations, or indirect references to names, places, characters, 
situations, proverbs, apt expressions, and so on, whereby a writer 
betrays or perhaps willingly admits a deep familiarity with cer- 
tain preceding writers or languages or movements. In Thomas 
Mann’s novel The Magic Mountain there are over 110 examples 
of the use of the Latin language, many in the course of direct 
conversation among the characters. The relationships of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra to the Oresteia and of Max- 
well Anderson’s Wingless Victory to the Medea of Euripides 
come readily to mind. 

A third and more subtle type of influence appears when some 
author exerts such a power over the thinking of subsequent 
writers that either consciously or unconsciously they model their 
works along lines he suggests. Saint Augustine in his City of 


*This article, in its substance, was delivered at the Fifth Annual Foreign 
Language Convention held at the University of Kentucky, April 24-26, 1952. 

TL. V. Jacks is a lecturer on Greek and Latin languages and literatures 
at Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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God has quoted some thirty passages from the Aeneid of Vergil; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost borrows from the Iliad of Homer, and 
Stevenson has confessed how in his youthful days he copied first 
this one and that one who fascinated him. 


One may begin with Thomas Mann. The book that probably 
clinched his honor was The Magic Mountain. This is the story. 
Hans Castorp, a young man in Hamburg, is graduated from 
college and before entering upon his career as an engineer, 
goes up into the Alps to visit a cousin in a sanitarium for the 
tuberculous. There he discovers symptoms of the disease in 
himself and remains for the cure. Germans, Russians, Italians, 
capitalists, religious, journalists, and so on—all pass before the 
proscenium like spectres. Tuberculosis in every stage haunts 
the story. In the face of this omnipresent threat life goes on 
and men and women read, study, exercise, write letters, eat and 
drink enormously, flirt, make love with passionate abandon. In 
this great drama played for his advancement, young Hans 
Castorp is educated. Seven long years elapse, then comes 1914 
and the great war. Hans returns to the lowland just in time to 
enlist and probably to die in battle. 

This is the story of elemental man, poor and ignorant for all 
his little professional knowledge, struggling upward as did Prome- 
theus toward wisdom. And like Prometheus he attains to great 
knowledge that enables him to outwit time and space and to 
launch out to unfathomable distances. But there is blind chance 
in the background and even as the young man gropes his way 
upward, fate intervenes. So, too, at the moment of his greatest 
achievement Prometheus is flung down upon Caucasus to suffer, 
not for wrong but for the good he has done. The hapless Hans 
is the modern exemplification of the human mind laboring up- 
ward and he is ushered out to a thunder of artillery in the gath- 
ering darkness of a stormy evening on the Western Front. 

More noticeable than mere similarities of story are the spirit 
of the author (as brooding as that of Aeschylus), the daring 
significance of his speculations (Prometheus, too, scaled heaven), 
the ever present fatality, the endless drive of the human mind 
toward a wisdom that will bring it an ultimate peace, and the 
irony of a fate that hurls back the adventurer at the moment of 
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his highest climbing. Something of the mantle of the great Attic 
tragic poets has descended upon this German novelist now living 
in California. 

Consider another instance. Since the turn of the century 
few writers have been so gifted as Sigrid Undset. Highly edu- 
cated, familiar with arts and crafts, trained in archaeology by 
her father who was distinguished in the field, equipped with the 
judicial intellect, the penetration that uncovers motives and reads 
minds—few creative writers come better prepared to their task 
than did Sigrid Undset. 

Her novel Kristin Lavransdatter, a story laid in mediaeval 
Norway, is the account of a girl who like Achilles had a funda- 
mental flaw in her character. She is stubborn and self willed. 
She breaks an engagement with a man her parents would have 
liked to see her marry to give her love to an adventurer, Erlend 
Nikulausson, who in character was her complete antithesis. 
Kristin occasions the death of a woman who had formerly been 
her husband’s mistress, and life in the new home begins under 
almost every inauspicious circumstance. Feeling that their union 
should be a thing of permanence, Kristin strives to make the best 
of a bad matter and to overlook her husband’s continual in- 
fidelities. The climax comes when he plots against his govern- 
ment and is betrayed, naturally, by one of his mistresses. How 
Kristin and he quarreled terribly, how they separated, Nikulaus- 
son vowing he would never live with her again (with the amaz- 
ing irony of the evil doer who feels sure he is the one wronged), 
are high spots in a novel heavily charged with emotion. But 
when gossiping tongues of neighbors precipitate a village fight, 
Nikulausson hurries home to defend wife and family and is 
killed. Kristin, during a great plague, goes to a convent to act 
as nurse and being now at an advanced age contracts the disease 
and dies. This great trilogy, for the story is made of three full 
novels, is touched with poetry at every salient point. Though 
there are not many similarities between the plot and the plots 
of the famous Attic plays, a spirit as logical as that of Sophocles 
governs the tale from start to finish. 

Just as Achilles failed in the great tragedy before Troy because 
he could not control his temper, Kristin failed for the same 
reason. Just as Hermione in Euripides’ Andromache strives for 
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the death of her husband’s former mistress, Kristin strikes in the 
same fashion. As in the Medea of Euripides, the philandering 
husband is brought to grief and terror by the deeds that had 
once engaged him. Over the entire book hangs the tone of 
fatality, and in a myriad things one sees that extremest tragedy 
is found not when external factors cut down a character but 
when flaws in his own soul cut him down. 

Both in Sigrid Undset’s novel and in the Andromache a weak 
vacillating character moves toward its own destruction, steady 
only in one quality, its almost hypnotized advance toward ruin. 
As one draws toward the close of this powerful novel there is 
an irresistible feeling of tragic pity that Kristin who had great 
gifts did not better employ them. Her final heroic gesture is 
not enough to redeem her from the record of her faults. 

Ladislas Reymont the Polish novelist, probably the most sig- 
nificant central European writer since 1900, with his immense 
tetralogy, The Peasants, has also followed the multiple type 
production of the Attic dramatists. Again, one may say that 
the spirit of the writer and the tone of his novel are even more 
significant than are the external similarities to Attic drama that 
exist in technique and structure. In four brilliantly inspired and 
finely finished tales called respectively Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter, the life of the peasant, an existence at once poor 
and earth bound, yet amazingly rich in certain spiritual resources. 
is set forth, and as one studies it he sees conceived and developed 
in prose of unusual richness the very flights of imagination, the 
touches of pathos and of tenderness, the iove of man and wife, 
the yearning of the good farmer for his soil, the wild spirit of 
free born heroes, that are also so vibrantly alive in the music of 
Frederic Chopin, who like Reymont had a wonderful and in- 
tuitive feeling for the sensations of the plain man. Moreover, 
it is no secret that in the schools of Poland the educational system 
leaned heavily toward Latin and that Greek was widely en- 
couraged. And to this day some of the finest classical scholars 
of Europe are Poles. And, granting that he is a little too melo- 
dramatic, granting that he leaned more heavily upon senti- 
mentality than we like in our current age, Henryk Sienciewicz 
is another writer of the same classical background, an artist of 
vast power, with a talent for depicting the wild passions of the 
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Eastern plains and for telling a story of furious energy and of 
commanding attention. 

Another Nobel author is Galsworthy. His novels are distin- 
guished by a good faculty for characterization, an easy prose, 
a certain sense of tragic pity, and a good understanding of some 
of the difficulties women experienced during the last fifty years 
in the changing social and economic life of England. 

Like nearly every great English novel, The Forsyte Saga is 
somewhat shapeless. But out of the chaos of the opening chap- 
ters one dominant thesis finally emerges, the growth of property 
and the corrosive effect it is likely to have upon its possessor. 
Wrapped up in his pursuit of property, never of an emotional 
or perceptive quality, the central character Soames Forsyte 
gradually sickens from a peculiar malady. His spiritual powers 
seem to dry up and to fail. He grows apart from his wife Irene 
even at the moment he most desires to love her. He leaves her 
disturbed, restless, unsatisfied, till she turns desperately toward an- 
other man who gives promise of satisfying everything. In his 
strong patriotism, his steadfast devotion to accepted forms of 
social beliefs, of racial requirements, of religion, Galsworthy has 
followed the thinking of Sophocles. The plight of women, too, 
in a Euripidean or Sophoclean play was not much different from 
the plight of women in Victorian England. 

Hardly any modern writer has shown more traces of the classi- 
cal influence than Andre Gide. Beginning even with the titles 
of his books, one meets names and expression like Corydon, 
Edipus, Theseus, King Candaules, Narcissus, Amyntas, Prome- 
theus, Philoctetes, Persephone, Numquid et tu. In his Journal 
he remarks upon a book called Sulla that he intended to write, 
he talks of Collignon’s Sculpture grecque, he quotes lines from 
Horace. His interests were too many, his readings too extensive, 
to be confined to any one influence yet it is impossible to escape 
the classical signs in his work: his clarity which in Quintilian’s 
definition is such that it “must be understood,” the simplicity 
which goes straight to the point, the restraint which says no more 
than is necessary, and the tragic irony which is Attic and never 
leaves him. 

Of course, many of the French writers turn easily to the 
classics, and a current novelist describing Paris remarks “every 
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day Phaedre seduces Hippolytus and Theseus plays the fool. . . .’ 
The big books of another Nobel winner, Roger Martin du Gard, 
and the trilogies and tetralogies of Sigrid Undset recall the 
trilogies of the Greek stage. A fine touch, resembling that of 
Plato, half poetry and half philosophy, lies like a mellow glow 
on the philosophical writing of Herman Hesse. 

Finally, our own Eugene O'Neill has used Greek elements so 
openly and so evidently that little comment is needed. There 
is poetry in his plays but there is grim realism too. He writes 
about murder, suicide, despair, about thugs, tramps, prostitutes, 
and diseased minds. The power and the vitality, for something 
is going on all the time in an O'Neill play, are Attic. Like the 
Ajax of Sophocles, The Emperor Jones cannot carry the weight 
of the circumstances that overwhelm him. 


CONCLUSION 


In brief summary: everyone of these nine Nobel prize win- 
ners representing seven different countries, is a shrewd psy- 
chologist and a keen student of men and motives. But if you 
can find in the tragic masters of ancient Athens any note more 
pronounced than their ability to probe men and motives I do not 
know what it is. It becomes therefore curiously fascinating to 
see how some of the most successful modern authors, the Nobel 
winners, have chosen the psychological field as peculiarly their 
own, following so often in the footsteps of the poets of Athens. 
Professors looking for dissertation material for their graduate 
students will find here a large field that will repay investigation. 
The points advanced here are not intended to be conclusive, 
but they may suggest studies that will lead toward better and 
fuller critiques. 

Paul Douglas of Illinois chided the Senate of the United States 
last July when it appropriated $6,000,000 for the care of migra- 
tory birds and would not apportion even $181,000 of this sum 
toward the care of migratory children. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, eager to begin a study of the educational needs of child- 
ren of migrant farm laborers, again had no luck in getting the 
required $181,000. 
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A MEDITATION ON EDUCATION 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


SISTER MURIEL, O.S.F.* 


INTRODUCTION 


Do we need more emphasis in our high schools and colleges 
on economics and political science? Is it true, as some of us 
believe, that every American citizen should be trained, as far 
as possible, in the fundamental principles of economics and politi- 
cal science? If it is true, would a better appreciation on the 
part of teachers and administrators for the importance of such 
training have the effect of arousing students’ interest? Or should 
the courses offered in economics and political science remain 
confined to the comparatively few who, in college, select these 
fields as a major or minor sequence? Should not every man and 
woman be given some basic knowledge of business as it func- 
tions today, since everyone becomes directly or indirectly, sooner 
or later, a part of the so-called business world? Should not every 
individual know something of the science of civil society which 
plays so important a part in the lives of all men from the 
cradle to the grave? 

Father James A. Magner writes, in his book For God and 
Democracy, “Undoubtedly, the weakness as well as the strength 
of a Democracy is the fact that its objectives do depend prac- 
tically upon the ability and the participation of the citizens in 
public affairs.” And again, “. . . it is the Christian duty of 
Catholics, and indeed an essential part of Catholic action broad- 
ly considered, to take an active interest in civic affairs and con- 
tribute actively to the service of better government, public 
affairs, and common welfare.”? 

You may know the answers to the above questions. Or, you 
may not have considered the matter at all up to now. The 
musing thoughts that follow may help you reach a conclusion—- 


°Sister Muriel, O.S.F., is a member of the Department of Economics at 
the College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois. 

1 James A. Magner, For God and Democracy, p. 47. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. 

2 Ibid., p. 76. 
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may strengthen your present conviction, or weaken it. Would 
you like to make this meditating your own? 


LACK OF INTEREST IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


You are present at a meeting of educators and you hear some 
one deplore the lack of interest in political science courses on 
the part of college students. You begin to think of Pius XI’s 
definition of social justice as the virtue which requires everyone 
to contribute all that is necessary to the comon good. You recall 
the words of Father John M. Hayes: 


The common good of a nation consists in its rational organization in the 
fields of politics, economics, education, and general culture. In this sense 
the common good is subject to human control, always capable of develop- 
ment and improvement, and a matter of moral obligation. It demands 
that we work toward its fullest possible attainment. In other words, we 
bear a heavy responsibility for the right organization of the society in 
which we live.3 


You wonder whether or not more students would elect political 
science courses if they realized how such courses would help 
them fulfill this heavy responsibility. 

On another occasion you hear the question asked, “Business 
Law? Why would girls want a course in Business Law?” You 
wonder how many cases involving women would never have 
come into court if the principals had known something of the 
rights and obligations prescribed by law in regard to contracts. 
agencies, bailments negotiable instruments, and the sale and 
transfer of personal and real property. You also recall a recom- 
mendation make to religious communities that their members 
who are to become administrators should be given training in 
business law to equip them for their contacts with the business 
world. Of course, you know that common sense and the fact 
that most people are disposed to be honest in business deal- 
ings are generally sufficient to keep one out of court. Yet it can- 
not be denied that modern economic life rests upon contracts 
and it follows naturally that knowing one’s rights as well as 
one’s obligations is a distinct advantage. 


8 John M. Hayes, “Social Justice,” Catholic Business Education Review, 
I (June, 1950), 10. 
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You read one of the multitude of articles published by the 
National Association of Manvfacturers, and with perhaps a 
limited knowledge of economic theory and some acquaintance 
with the social teachings of the Church, you recognize that be- 
neath the fine-sounding words is a strong philosophy of indi- 
vidualism, which denies the need for the state to promote the 
common good. Pius XI’s description of the function of the state 
comes to mind—that of “directing, watching, stimulating and 
restraining, as circumstances suggest or necessity demands.”* 
But will the reader with no training in the application of Cath- 
olic social principles to economics realize that, in the apparently 
true and complete pictures drawn by the NAM pamphlets, there 
is all too frequently a lack of completeness in the truth pre- 
sented? 

PREVALENCE OF laissez faire 

A leaflet from the Foundation for Economic Education comes 
to your desk. You scan the leaflet rather hurriedly (for it, too, 
is one of many put out by a very active organization—an organi- 
zation prolific in its publications). It sounds wonderful, but 
there lingers a vague feeling that something is wrong. You just 
can’t put your finger on the trouble. Later, you read the leaflet 
again, more carefully. You discover that, like the NAM article, 
it embodies the philosophy of individualism, which the Holy 
Fathers have always condemned along with its opposite, col- 
lectivism. You watch for the next pamphlet from the Founda- 
tion. Maybe you were mistaken. But this time you find not 
only what seems to be a subtle campaign for a return to eco- 
nomic liberalism; there is a flagrant denial of the need for 
Christian charity and justice in society as a whole. Frankly 
and openly the doctrine of laissez faire is preached, not with 
the idea that laissez faire would give perfect happiness but that 
“if the social doctors,” in the words of William Sumner, “will 
mind their own business, we shall have no troubles but what 
belong to Nature. Those we will endure, or combat as we can.”* 


4 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 26. Washington, D.C.: National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, 1936. 

5 William G. Sumner, “On Minding One’s Own Business,” (chap. viii of 
What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, 1883), as reprinted in In brief, VII, No. 2, p. 11. Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: The Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., 1951. 
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Adam Smith, in 1776, promulgated this doctrine in his bible of 
economic liberalism—The Wealth of Nations. If he and his 
followers had been correct in their theory that all men are na- 
turally good and if let alone everything would be as right as 
possible, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno need never 
have been written. Sumner, an Episcopal minister, and pro- 
fessor of political science at Yale, 1872-1909, might be excused 
for the original work, since he wrote the book prior to the en- 
lightening encyclical on The Condition of Labor by Pope Leo 
XIII. He died before Pope Pius XI gave the world this master- 
piece, Reconstructing the Social Order, or he might have re- 
tracted his statement about amateur social doctors: “It generally 
troubles them not a whit that their remedy implies a complete 
reconstruction of society,....”"® But what can be said of those 
who are reviving this old treatise? 

Thoughts of Leo XIII and Pius XI recall a meeting of another 
group of educators—Catholic business teachers—where you were 
privileged to hear a panel discussion on labor-management rela- 
tions. The three members on the panel represented capital, 
labor, and education. An unconscious bias was evident in the 
attitudes of both the labor representative and the successful 
business man from the moment each began to speak until he sat 
down. This, in spite of the fact that each mentioned the need 
for intelligent co-operation. Apparently in all sincerity, each 
thought he was presenting a fair picture of the present status 
of affairs, admittedly from the viewpoint of the class he repre- 
sented. You thought at the time that were progress to be made 
toward a better understanding between labor and capital, at- 
titudues of individuals in both camps needed desperately to be 
changed. You knew, of course, that throughout the country, 
many business men and many laborers do work together for 
the good of all concerned. But the evidence before you made 
it clear that much remained to be done on the part of educa- 
tion. The Catholic business man talked in terms of Adam 
Smith’s philosophy almost as consistently as did the pamphlet 
of the Foundation for Economic Education. “Most people are 
good and honest and if Government will just stay out of the 


8 Ibid., p. 7. 
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picture, justice will eventually be done’—or words to that effect. 
The Union man indicted education for its failure to make 
known the teachings of the labor encyclicals of the Popes re- 
senting particularly the attitude of certain white-collar employees 
he had observed. There was much truth in his observations— 
as there undoubtedly was much truth in the picture presented 
on management's side a few minutes before. Both failed to 
look honestly at the defects as well as the good points in their 
groups—the lack of security offered workers without unioniza- 
tion, and the abuses such as dictatorship, communism, feather- 
bedding, apathy, jurisdictional disputes, and selfish membership 
restrictions, that have invaded some Unions. The educator who 
participated in the panel discussion gave a fine exposition of 
the role teachers have to play in bringing about understanding, 
co-operation, and justice in the dealings between labor and 
management. It is to be feared that neither of the other partici- 
pants was in a mood to benefit by it. 


NEED FOR EDUCATION IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


These instances, or meditations, could be multiplied, but per- 
haps the point is made. Definitely there is a need for more wide- 
spread education in economics and political science, as well as 
in general business areas. One who has had a little training 
in this field can hardly pick up a periodical, or read a pamphlet, 
or even a newspaper, without having a desire for more knowl- 
edge concerning these things. But people generally are inter- 
ested in the things they know and understand. Therefore, until 
the individual citizen is adequately prepared to understand the 
daily important issues in the sphere of economics and civil gov- 
ernment, his interest in such problems will be nil. Forceful 
and logical articles and columns are currently being published 
to alert the public to dangers from within and from without the 
republic. Excellent analyses of foreign policy and world situa- 
tions are written by Father James Gillis in his column Sursum 
Corda, now in its twenty-fourth year. Father George Higgins, 
of the Social Action Department of NCWC, regularly informs 
his readers regarding books, legislation, organizations, etc., that 
deal with economic problems. Countless worth-while contribu- 
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tions are printed in periodicals and educational reviews on civic 
and economic matters. But does the average citizen read such 
works? Or are they by-passed for lighter subject matter because 
the average citizen has an idea that such things are too compli- 
cated for him to follow—an idea born of the fact that he has 
never had formal training in the fundamental principles that 
govern good citizenship. 

Of course, the study of scientific principles and theory of eco- 
nomics and political science is not enough. One must have a 
true basis for evaluating principles and theory and it is here 
that the Catholic school has a wonderful advantage—the neglect 
of which would be a great pity. By the teaching of economics 
and social studies, integrated with sound Catholic principles 
through the medium of the Papal encyclicals, a consciousness 
of their responsibility to society can be formed in the minds of 
our young Catholic citizens, our future business men and women. 


CATHOLIC APPROACH IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Some have wondered whether there is a Catholic approach 
in teaching the social sciences over ‘and above the fact that our 
teaching is done in a Catholic environment. There is such an 
approach of course since the Church supplies us “with authori- 
tative directives regarding economic and social life.”? Rev. 
Louis J. Twomey, S.J. shows from the writings of the Popes 
how true this is. “In 1891, Leo XIII in his Rerum Novarum 
placed the Church squarely on record as possessing not only a 
body of economic and social teaching, but also the authority to 
insist that such teaching be incorporated into the preparation 
of Catholics for business and industrial life.”* Pius XI repeated 
and gave emphasis to the principle established by Leo XIII 
when in 1931, in Quadragesimo Anno, he stated: “. . . there 
resides in Us the right and duty to pronounce with supreme 
authority upon social and economic matters.” In Divini Re- 
demptoris, written in 1937, Pius XI again accentuated the 
Church’s capacity to define the directive principles in the socio- 


7TLouis J. Twomey, S.J., “Papal Social Teaching in Business Educa- 
tion,” Catholic Business Education Review, I (June, 1950), 4. 


9 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, as quoted in Twomey, op. cit., p. 4. 
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economic order.1® And in 1940, The American Hierarchy, in 
“The Church and Social Order,” showed themselves to be in 
complete accord with Leo and Pius by these words: “. . . we 
judge it wise and opportune to reaffirm the jurisdiction of the 
Church as the teacher of the entire moral law and more partic- 
ularly as it applies to man’s economic and social conduct in 
business, industry, and trade.”24 

That the Church has the truth in regard to social and economic 
principles is not a matter of opinion for Catholics. But, as 
Father Twomey asks, how have we responded to such injunc- 
tions of the Popes as the following? 


It is Our wish that in the education of Christian youth these things 
(namely, economic and social principles of the Church) be particularly at- 
tended to . . . lest amid the turmoil of social order and the general con- 
fusion of ideas they may be as the Apostle says, “carried about by every 
wind of doctrine devised in the wickedness of men in craftiness, according 
to the wiles of error’—Eph. 4-14.12 

To give to this social activity a greater efficacy, it is necessary to pro- 
mote a wider study of social problems in the light of the doctrine of the 
Church and under the aegis of her constituted authority. If the manner 
of acting of some Catholics in the social-economic tield has left much to 
be desired, this has often come about because they have not known and 
pondered sufficiently the teachings of the Sovereign Pontiffs on these ques- 
tions. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to foster in all classes of 
society an intensive program of social education adapted to the varying 
degrees of intellectual culture... . The minds of men must be illuminated 
with the sure light of Catholic teaching, and their wills must be drawn 
to follow and apply it as the norm of right living in the conscientious 
fulfillment of their manifold duties.13 


Building up in our students the proper attitudes toward eco- 
nomic and social life, therefore, is a duty that cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. We all know that Catholic schools exist to 
impart a knowledge of Catholic principles as a guide for Cath- 
olic living. Therefore, it is imperative that factual information 
be “cast within and permeated by the atmosphere of Catholic 
social-economic teaching.” The basic attitudes to be cultivated 


10 Twomey, op. cit., p. 5. 
11 American Hierarchy, “The Church and The Social Order.” Washington, 
D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1940, as quoted in Twomey, 


op. cit., p. 5. 
12 Leo XIII, Ubi Arcano, as quoted in Twomey, op. cit., p. 6. 
13 Pius XI, Divini Redemptoris, as quoted in Twomey, op. cit., p. 6. 
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are two: one negative, one positive. First we must seek to 
eradicate the common, and hardly realized, adherence to the 
philosophy of economic liberalism, often referred to, also, as the 
doctrine of laissez faire, monopolistic capitalism, rugged indi- 
vidualism, or, the “everybody for himself” attitude. This philoso- 
phy has been so identified “with the so-called ‘Great American 
Way of Life’ as to make this extreme individualistic principle 
almost synonymous with patriotism. Very many Catholics, 
graduates of Catholic business schools among them, have been 
taken in by the glib preachments of economic liberalism.” Either 
they do not know, or will not concede, that “ultimately rugged 
individualism is the application of Protestant theology to eco- 
nomic life.”!4 

Secondly, Pius XI’s proposals for reconstructing the social 
order must be taught and made a goal for effective action. 
Order demands organization, and there must be “an institu- 
tional framework within which the organization can function.” 
It is up to us to “defend and teach a system of economic life 
which surrounds the institutions of private property and non- 
governmental enterprise with socially responsible leadership.” 
And yet we must also “defend and teach that civil government 
has certain rights and obligations in economic and social life 
and that not every governmental move in this area is a step to- 
ward socialism.”!5 

If we do seem to be drifting towards socialism, or even to be 
cultivating the germs of communism in our midst, it may be 
due substantially to the always greater concentration of eco- 
nomic power and control in the hands of fewer and fewer men, 
with the attendant exploitation of millions. The exploited are 
apt to become cynical about the institutions necessary to demo- 
cratic economy and are thus conditioned for the acceptance of 
the anti-Christian proposals of the followers of Marx and Lenin.** 

These are the attitudes, then—elimination of individualism 
and adherence to Christian institutionalism—that are to be 
taught, if papal directives are to be followed in our economic 
and social thought and action, and if we are to see to it that 


14 Twomey, op. cit., pp. 7-9, passim. 
15 Ibid. 16 [bid. 
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Catholic education for business is Catholic. And let us not for- 
get that people are “in business” as consumers, as well as pro- 
ducers, 

Having considered the need for education in economics, busi- 
ness, and political science and the importance of giving the cor- 
rect understanding of the principles involved, let us look at the 
present status of economic education in the United States. 


NEW INTEREST IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


A Survey of Economic Education by C. W. McKee and H. G. 
Moulton, published by The Brookings Institution in 1951, in- 
forms us of a greatly intensified interest in economic education 
on the part of many groups.’ Following is a quotation from 
the preface, written by Mr. Moulton, President of The Brookings 
Institution, in October, 1950: 

The term economic education in current usage has numerous connota- 
tions. To some, perhaps one should say to many, it means getting people 
to think right about economic matters—which may mean either accepting 
the old-fashioned principles of laissez faire or embracing advanced con- 
ceptions of government regulation over economic life. The methods used 
to gain the desired results are many and varied—with appeals to emotion 
and to fear playing a prominent role. A siriking feature of much of this 
so-called educational effort is its high-pressure character, intended to get 
quick results.18 


Institutions and agencies engaged in economic education in- 
clude: secondary schools, private business schools, colleges and 
universities, special agencies, and special interest groups. The 
survey, Mr. Moulton states, “relates to the extent and character 
of the work being conducted by all of these institutions and 
agencies.”}® 

Questionnaires were sent to two hundred “special agencies,” 
and to approximately two thousand “special interest groups,” 
which include business organizations and associations, advertis- 
ing and public relations agencies, and labor organizations. Ac- 
cording to the authors of the survey, 

The educational efforts undertaken by non-academic agencies are of two 
distinct types: (1) systematic courses offered to “controlled audiences”— 


17C, W. McKee and H. G. Moulton, A Survey of Economic Education, 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1951. 
18 Ibid., p. iii 19 Ibid. 
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classes, assemblies, and other meetings; and (2) special programs aimed 
at the public generally. ‘The former, which commonly provide tor some 
discussion, are distinctly educational. Some of the latter—especially those 
which use the techniques and media of advertising—are less valuable as 
means to genuine education.?° 


In regard to public high schools (questionnaires were not 

sent to private secondary schools), the survey concludes that 
“less than 5 per cent of all high school students take the equi- 
valent of a semester course in economics.”*! The college situa- 
tion is slightly better: 
Roughly 25 per cent of the students in American universities, colleges, 
and professional schools take one or more courses in economics. Four- 
fifths of these are majoring in economics or business. In terms of numbers, 
this means that around 650,000 out of 2.5 million students in higher edu- 
cational institutions receive some economic training.22 


The authors of the survey conclude that “organized educa- 
tional institutions have not adequately met the educational re- 
quirements in this field.”** They attribute this situation in the 
school to a combination of factors: traditionalism, crowded cur- 
ricula, the dearth of trained teachers, and the difficult character 
of the subject matter. They comment, “There remains a great 
challenge for professional educators in this area.”** However, 
a very fine and sympathetic understanding of the whole prob- 
lem is evidenced in the final paragraph of the survey’s con- 
clusions: 


In pointing out these shortcomings in current economic educational 
activities, both inside and outside the organized educational system, we 
have no wish to appear as carping critics. It is easy to see why the 
educational institutions of the country have not made a good showing, 
and it is equally easy to understand why in the nature of the case, non- 
professional educational programs should often be ill-conceived or poorly 
directed. What we are witnessing is a democratic process whereby in an 
earnest but fumbling way we are belatedly endeavoring to strengthen 
traditional conceptions as to the significance of individual freedom and 
the blessings of liberty, and to increase our common understanding of 
the problems involved in operating a highly complex industrial system. 
All this is wholesome, and out of the present experimentation we may 
reasonably expect gradual improvement and an ever-broadening understand- 
ing of the requirements for continued economic progress.25 


20 Ibid., p. 57. 21 Ibid, p. 2 22 Ibid. pp. 15, 16 


23 Ibid., p. 57. 25 Ibid., p 
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Thus, we have seen from A Survey of Economic Education 
that approximately 75 per cent of students end their formal 
education without having had a course in economics, as such. 
Yet, upon leaving school, many of them will be subject to a 
barrage of informal education through the printed pages of 
numerous publications issued by special agencies and special 
interest groups. Will they be able to accurately judge these 
attempts to “get them to think right about economic matters?” 
It might be asked whether this type of publication will be read 
by the average citizen any more than will some of the excellent 
works mentioned earlier in this discussion. Probably they will. 
Direct mail brings many of them to the attention of people who 
have never formed the habit of reading newspaper columns and 
literary magazines. 


CONCLUSION 


This meditation on education for citizenship grew out of six 
questions. These questions may or may not have been an- 
swered to your satisfaction. The evidence presented is not 
thought to be conclusive. Also, the statistics given from the 
survey published by the Brookings Institution are entirely con- 
cerned with economics while this article includes consideration 
of political science. 

It is hoped that these thoughts on education for citizenship 
will inspire more thinking on the same subject. Should they 
dispel a few of the shadows and distortions to be seen in the 
half-light of many current campaigns to educate the public in 
matters economic, they will have served their purpose. 


A Philippine court ruled in June that religious educational 
institutions are exempt from payment of income tax. The court 
held that the showing of a net profit by a school does not prove 
that it is an activity conducted for profit. 

American cities spent less per school child for education last 
year than for either of the two preceding years in terms of 
uniform purchasing power. This reduction occurred in the face 
of a rise of the nation’s income after taxes of $55 per person. 
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JUVENILE JURISPRUDENCE 


CROPLEY ANDREW PHILLIPS* 


PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of this paper to discuss a project undertaken 
at the grade school in Altamont, Illinois, which had for its aim 
the development of part of a government-sense among the pupils 
of the school’s fifth grade. It was felt that part of the govern- 
ment-sense needed by prospective citizens is an understanding 
of how the judicial branch of our government operates, and work 
toward this end was begun in January, 1952. The work was 
carried to a successful conclusion in the course of the year’s sec- 
ond semester. 

It must be kept in mind by teachers that prospective citizens 
do need to acquire a knowledge of government. A second, and 
equally important principle, however, lies in the fact that a gov- 
ernment-sense must be developed within boys and girls before 
this knowledge is acquired. Otherwise, the knowledge will be 
of no worth. 

The Altamont project provided a learning activity intended 
to impress an understanding of our courts and laws upon the 
participants in the most effective manner possible. Courts were 
studied. Laws were studied. The means of study was a Room 
Court of their elected Room Judges, a Room Attorney, and a 
Journal of Official Business. It can be said that these various 
parts of the project combined to form the juvenile jurisprudence 
which was what the Altamont project really was. 


THE ROOM COURT 


The purpose of the court was explained to the class at the 
beginning of the project as being that of reminding, not punish- 
ing. Power of veto over all decisions remained with myself as 
home room teacher. Defendants were caused no embarrass- 


aa Andrew Phillips is a teacher in the Altamont (IIl.) elementary 
ool. 
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ment other than appearances at court sessions. These were 
held in front of the class as a whole. 

The Room Judges were elected by class members for six- 
week terms. The Room Attorney was elected for a similar 
term, and the Journal of Official Business was published once 
during each such period. Terms of the judges and the attorney 
can be adapted to particular school situations, as can the man- 
ner of keeping court records, but six weeks was found to be a 
desirable interval at Altamont. 

Only one copy of the Journal of Official Business was made 
and this was handed around for each pupil to read. It can be 
published on the room bulletin-board—or in any way which 
does not detract from its dignity—but it should never contain 
the names of defendants. 

The idea of reminding rather than punishing, the fact that 
the class was free to elect both judges and attorney, and the 
fact that no names were ever published made for freedom of 
participation by class members, inspired willing participation 
and at the same time guarded against the immaturity of the 
participants. 


A COURT SESSION 


One important part of the project was the writing of opinions 
by Room Judges. This was intended as a means of convey- 
ing to the class an idea of the workings of our Supreme Court 
in Washington. Court decisions were decided as much as pos- 
sible on a majority-minority basis in the fashion of our top 
tribunal, and each case or group of cases was closed with the 
reading of the opinions written by the judges. 

All decisions after reading were referred to me as home room 
teacher for review. I am able to say that it was seldom neces- 
sary to go against the court though often parts of both the 
majority and the minority opinions were used in deciding on 
cases. 

The Room Judges sit in the front of the room during a session 
and the Room Attorney stands in front of the judges. The 
Room Attorney may question any class member in connection 
with a case being heard. The Room Judges may do likewise 
and any class member may ask to testify. In such instances 
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class members must be recognized by the Room Attorney before 
being allowed to speak. 

It is very important not to allow this project too large a part 
in the life of a class as its attraction could thereby be easily de- 
stroyed. It was found at Altamont that one court session a 
week was sufficient. No session should last longer than forty- 
five minutes at any one time. 


THE JOURNAL OF OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


That issue of the Journal of Official Business which was passed 
around the class on March 17th, 1952, contained a summary 
of the work which the court had accomplished up to that time. 
The purpose of the Journal is to give pupils an idea of the 
importance of court and government records, and the nature 
of the following excerpts from the Journal will show that this 
was done. 


The Room Court has handed down decisions on eighteen cases since 
it began. It has handled cases involving the make-up of the library 
catalogue committee, the use of chalk at noon for other than class 
purposes, the practice of marking up desks, and the question of bringing 
undesirable playthings to school. 

In the case involving the marking up of desks Judge D. held that the 
Room Attorney should watch this problem and report violators to Mr. 
Phillips. Judge L. T. held that violators should be punished by being 
made to stand in the corner each day for a week or to stay in from recess 
for a week. Judge H. advocated the same punishment for a four-day 
period. 

The Court and the Room Attorney are to be much congratulated for 
their work on the above matters. It is to be hoped that those on the 
bench at the present time and the present Room Attorney will keep 
up the good work. 


THE WRITING OF OPINIONS 


Nearly fifty opinions were written by the various class mem- 
bers serving as judges during the course of the project and an 
analysis of this work shows an attempt on the part of almost 
all of the boys and girls on the bench to be fair and act in the 
interest of the class as a whole. The success of the project can 
be traced in no small measure to the writing of these opinions. 

Again caution must be urged in any attempt to develop a 
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project similar to the one at Altamont. It is very easy to over- 
stress the idea of checks ard balances between the three de- 
partments of our governm~xt. It is very easy to overstress the 
idea of judicial review. It would be very easy to turn the writ- 
ing of opinions into the writing of compositions. The value 
of the project would then be lost. 

At the same time lack of enthusiasm on the part of the teacher 
for the project would be just as detrimental. Neglect of any 
part of the project would be just as detrimental. Good teach- 
ing conditions and a little common sense thinking will find a 
happy medium without much trouble. 


EXAMPLES OF OPINIONS WRITTEN BY ROOM JUDGES 


I, Judge B., think that K. S. and J. K. should be left out of cataloging 
the library and instead elect two boys in their place to be more fair to 
the boys. 

I, Judge S. M., think that K. and the ones that have a part to do 
should not take part in cataloging the library. 

On the subject of cataloging the library, I, Judge L. D., think that 
J. and K. should not help catalogue the library. I think that the class 
could assign someone else because J. helps put things on the bulletin 
board and K. is the Vice-President. 


It should be explained that the Room Council had appointed 
a committee to catalogue the room library and that some class 
members had objected to its membership. The objections were 
submitted to the Room Judges through the Room Attorney and 
the above opinions were handed down. 

I pointed out to the class how the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington goes about declaring a law unconstitutional and showed 
them the parallel between such an action and what they had 
just done. Actual knowledge and understanding of government 
procedure of this sort was, of course, something too much to 
expect of boys and girls of this age, but the development of a 
government-sense, the aim of the project, was well helped along. 


THE WHY OF JUVENILE JURISPRUDENCE — 


The word jurisprudence is used in the title of this article 
because of its meaning—knowledge of or skill in law. It can 
be said that a sense of law is part of a desirable sense of gov- 
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ernment and that the best way to develop either the former or 
the latter among young people is through a well-guided program 
of juvenile jurisprudence. A reasonable time spent in juris- 
pruduence will be time well spent. 

The pupils at Altamont were interested throughout the semes- 
ter and discussed the value of the court at the end of the year 
in a way which showed that they had profited much. Not one 
member expressed boredom in this open discussion and many, 
including those who had appeared before the court, stated that 
the court and the work with laws had added much to class life. 

One very strong reason for the success of the Altamont pro- 
ject can be found in the fact that it was developed slowly. 
This principle of the slow build-up should be followed even 
with a superior class for boys and girls of the intermediate 
grades can easily become confused in mind and lose the value 
to be gained from working at such an activity. Juvenile juris- 
prudence development is trying, but the teacher should never 
use it an as excuse to treat lightly the immaturity of those under 
his charge. 


CASES HANDLED BY THE ROOM COURT AT ALTAMONT 


The decisions of Room Judges often showed a slowness to 
grasp the difference between the legislative and judicial func- 
tions of government. Actually, an analysis of all the work 
done in the course of the project shows that the difference had 
begun to sink in. The desire of the class to bring actions of 
the Room Council “up in court’—their way of expressing a 
desire of judicial review—is one illustration of how close the 
project came to reaching this part of its goal. 

The opinions of Room Judges given below should be judged 
with this point in mind, as should any similar opinions written 
under a similar project. Close observation of a class by an ex- 
perienced teacher will reveal how well developed is the de- 
sired government sense. 


I think that if anyone leaves their lunch Mr. P. should punish them 
the way he wants to. 

If anyone runs at recess they should sit in their seats or go outside 
for the rest of the recess if it is nice. (Judge L. D.) 
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I think anyone who leaves food overnight should write a fifty word 
story on why you should take your food home. 

I think anyone who runs in the school building should stand in the 
corner for a whole recess. (Judge J. H.) 


PRINCIPLES DEVELOPED RY THE PROJECT 


(1) Work in room government at the intermediate grade 
level should aim for the development of a government-sense 
among the pupils doing the work. 

(2) This work should not be overstressed or given too great 
an amount of time in the class schedule because of the im- 
maturity of the boys and girls involved. 

(3) The veto power of the home room teacher should be 
kept in the background but used when necessary to avoid in- 
justice to class members. 

(4) A study of courts and laws at the intermediate grade 
level should aim for the goal of giving boys and girls an under- 
standing of how the judicial branch of our government works 
and, in particular, how the judicial branch can act as a check 
on the legislative and executive branches. 

(5) Any room court should exist for the purpose of remind- 
ing pupils of their obligations as room citizens. It should not 
exist for the purpose of punishing them. 

(6) All phases of a room court should be in the hands of 
class members as much as that is practically possible. 

This project is offered in the hope that it will help elementary 
school teachers do their part in the effort to make our national 
life one governed more by laws and less by whims. 


Fulbright grants for research work abroad were made this 
summer to professors in three Catholic universities. Dr. William 
G. Lynn, of The Catholic University of America, is going to 
the West Indies for research in biology. Dr. Oscar Halecki, 
of Fordham University, will be attached to the University of 
Rome and will study the reunion of Churches. Saint Louis 
University’s professor of public administration, Dr. Carl F. 
Taeusch, will lecture and study at the University of Ankara, 
Turkey. 
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CAN CATHOLICS TEACH HISTORY? 


D. R. PENN* 


As a teacher and historian I have been frequently questioned 
on my right to teach a subject I love. A prominent medico of 
a great city asked me not long ago, “Can Catholics teach his- 
tory?” A well-known historian of a state university slyly re- 
marked that he had read with “great interest” that portion of 
my doctoral dissertation that discussed the Church and state in 
France. He had no comment to make on the body of the thesis 
which had little if anything to do with that subject. Another 
“unbiased” historian wondered how I could teach European 
history objectively since so much concerned the Papacy. Yet 
all of these men would be highly insulted if it were pointed out 
that by their biased attitude concerning Catholic historians and 
teachers they disqualified themselves and rendered themselves 
unfit to teach a scientific subject. Their Protestantism and their 
lack of understanding of Catholicism bar them from either teach- 


ing or writing on subjects that involve the Catholic Church. 
Just as surely as they would close the field of European history 
to Catholics, it must follow that European history must be closed 
to them. 


SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE AND UNSCIENTIFIC PREJUDICE 


We of the twentieth century pride ourselves in our critical 
attitude. The critical mind questions all things; it causes the 
individual to pull up short if there is the slightest doubt. In 
its place, in its reasonable place, this scientific attitude is a bless- 
ing. It has prevented enormous errors even catastrophes in 
science and medicine. Only the ill-informed and unwise would 
ban the scientific attitude. However there are those who utilize 
this worthy frame of mind to castigate and denounce those who 
do not share their religious beliefs. Some would assume that 
Catholics are forbidden to or are incapable of attaining ob- 
jectivity. As a historian | have found a certain amount of 


*D. R. Penn, Ph.D., is an assistant professor in the History Department 
at Georgetown University. 
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prejudice and a great deal of skepticism concerning the qualifica- 
tions of a Catholic as a history teacher. The assumption is, on 
the part of so-called scientists, whether they be in the field of 
pure science or the social sciences, that a Catholic is automati- 
cally unfit to teach history as it must be taught. The Catholic, 
to them, is by nature and training a biased individual. His 
philosophy, they contend, forbids him to correctly evaluate the 
forces that govern events; his philosophy will not permit him 
to arrive at an honest understanding of the great movements 
of mankind. Particularly, he will find it impossible to present 
a true picture of the Protestant Revolt and its effects on modern 
history. Catholicism, some would say, forces Catholic historians 
to interpret history in a peculiar fashion. The implication is 
that a Catholic is by nature a “Catholic” historian. But is there 
such a thing as a Catholic historian? 


THE CHURCH AND THE HISTORIANS FREEDOM 


The Catholic Church teaches that we must strive for one 
thing, our eternal salvation. To attain this end, all Catholics 
are governed by a code of morals to which they must adhere. 
The Church has never and will never make a pronouncement 
on how the faithful shall write or teach history. God is all truth, 
and the Church would have us spread the truth. Science seeks 
the truth, and the scientific historian is no exception to this 
cardinal principle. A historian who professes the Catholic faith 
is not bound to study the sources of history in a fashion peculiar 
to his religious beliefs. He examines the evidence of historical 
fact in exactly the same manner as a Protestant, Jew, or atheist. 
Historians make interpretations, it is true, but these interpreta- 
tions are the result of his scholastic training, his exposure to out- 
side influences, his own manner of thinking. The evidence is 
sifted, weighed and catalogued, not according to standards laid 
down by the Catholic Church, but rather according to the train- 
ing and interpretation of the researcher. If the evidence shows 
that certain priests were anti-Semites, that some Jews were im- 
plicated in acts of terrorism, that some Protestants were traitors, 
these facts are put down in the completed work. One has only 
to read Robert Byrnes’ Anti-Semitism in Modern France to 
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prove this. Professor Byrnes, a devout Catholic, makes no bones 
about the fact that some of the Catholic clergy were responsible 
for the anti-Semitic movement in modern France. The same can 
be said of historians who profess the Protestant faith. They 
have not hesitated to dwell on the economic and political forces 
that effected the Protestant Revolt. The majority of historians 
tend to be impartial, scientific and truthful. But how often do 
we find in historical works such phrasing as: John Jones, a Cath- 
olic, killed the king; the Jew, Israel Goldberg, was a traitor to 
his country? Why are such things done in this manner? Let 
those who are guilty of this type of reporting examine their 
consciences and give a truthful answer as to the motivation be- 
hind their phraseology. It is evident that we cannot draw uni- 
versal conclusions from the performances of a few scattered 
writers who are bigoted and unbalanced. 


OBJECTIVITY AND THE HISTORIANS CONVICTIONS 


No one will gainsay the fact that there have been national, 
racial, pro-New Deal, revisionist, imperialist, economic, social, 
intellectual historians. Many who fall into these categories 
have been important men in the annals of historiography: Henri 
Sée, Marx, Tocqueville, Nietzche, von Treitschke, Barnes, 
Michelet, to name but a few. Just who is an objective historian? 
The objective historian is unprejudiced, impersonal, truthful in 
his examination of events, phenomena, and ideas. Objectivity is 
the aim of all historians worthy of the name. Can the title, 
historian, be given to the recorder of events, the secretary of a 
parliament, the medieval monk attached to a royal court to 
keep careful accounts of national happenings? Is objectivity 
impossible for a Catholic, Protestant, or Jew because he has 
religious convictions? Must we eliminate the monarchist, re- 
publican, liberal, socialist, capitalist because of his adherence 
to a certain school of thought? Is there anyone without con- 
viction without a philosophy? If so, he alone can write and 
teach history. Should we relegate the writing and teaching 
of history to those without opinion? Of course not, for then 
such a task would devolve upon the idiot. We must distinguish 
between the opinionated and those with opinions. The great 
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contributions to our wonderful civilization have come from those 
who had convictions, who had a philosophy of life. Those who 
sought the truth, who taught the truth, and who lived the truth 
have made society what it is. We must expect and hope for a 
continuance of this. By the same token we must be on guard 
against those who are opinionated, bigoted, resentful, narrow, 
untruthful. 

James Westfall Thompson says of Lord Acton: “No modern 
historian has written less and left a greater reputation for learn- 
ing.” But Lord Acton was a Catholic. Ludwig von Pastor, 
another Catholic, has written a coldly factual history of the 
Papacy. The Catholic Encyclopedia carries one of the finest 
pieces of objective accounts of the Protestant Revolt. Ross Hoff- 
man, P. T. Moon, Eugene Byrnes, Henry S. Lucas, Robert 
Howard Lord, C. J. H. Hayes are names prominent in the field 
of history; all professed the Catholic faith, Must we discount 
their tremendous contributions to learning because of their re- 
ligious affiliation? Some would have us do so. Many of these 
Catholic historians have been severe critics of the Papacy as a 
factor in European history. On the other hand, Henry M. 
Baird, in his Rise of the Huguenots, has presented a rather 
biased account of the Protestant movement in France, yet his 
work is freely referred to as a definitive account. In this book 
Baird condemns Brigonnet, Lefévre, and Roussel because of their 
faintheartedness. They were not courageous enough to re- 
nounce Catholicism, while William Farel, the Protestant leader, 
never lacked courage. Baird claims that Roussel’s mysticism 
perverted his moral perceptions. He makes use of the words 
“the paltry evasions of cowardly souls” in referring to those 
who did not break with the Church. At one point he talks 
of the “superstitious” multitude that gathered to witness the 
punishment of a heretic. On the other hand he talks of the 
thousands of “good” people who thirsted for some words from 
the reform preachers. By insinuation he proclaims sixteenth 
century Protestants as heroes, and Catholics as a craven lot. 
Is this objective reporting? 


NEED FOR OBJECTIVITY IN MIND AND WORDS 
Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots is only one example that serves 
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to pin-point my thesis. There are a few who are blinded by 
their beliefs, who would use history as a weapon to destroy 
those who do not agree with them. Again, we cannot draw uni- 
versal conclusions from a few dispersed instances. We cannot 
accept the thesis that Protestantism is the cornerstone of democ- 
racy and, conversely, that Catholicism is synonymous with 
autocracy. Some would accuse the Pope, the Bishops, the clergy 
of straitjacketing the Catholic laity. As a lay teacher in a 
Catholic college, I have found no direction from on high as 
to how I should teach the Protestant Revolt. I have taught it 
exactly as I did in non-sectarian universities. I have taught it 
as the evidence has convinced me it should be taught. I have 
taught it objectivity as a historical event should be taught. It 
is high time that intelligent people come face to face with reality. 
Historians have fought hard and long to place their field of 
study on a high plane. All of us in our beloved area of study 
have spent years in preparation, have been schooled to be ob- 
jective, have labored under respected teachers, have joined 
hands in a solemn crusade to teach truth. We have historical 
associations of which we may be justly proud. We belong to a 
great intellectual fraternity that prides itself in its accomplish- 
ments as well as in its fellowship. Can we not attain the almost 
intoxicating goal of mutual understanding and respect, of cordial 
good will and tolerance that we expect our readers and students 
to have? The very sacredness of our calling should open our 
eyes to the devastating effects of innuendo, mistrust, and intoler- 
ance. Surely there are wonderful things in store for us in our 
cherished field if we join hands and strive towards objectivity 
in mind and words. 


“A New World in Construction” was the general theme of 
the fourth summer school session at the Catholic University 
in Fribourg, Switzerland. Students from twenty countries, 
among them many from the United States, attended the courses 
given by twenty-three professors from various universities. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
Scuoox by Sister Mary Janet Miller, $.C., Ph.D. 


The term “general education” is very prominent in both col- 
lege and high school circles today. Defined as the nonspecialized 
and nonvocational learning which should provide all students 
with a basis for intelligent living regardless of occupation or 
social status, it represents a reaction against excesses in elec- 
tivism, specialization, and departmentalization. This study aims 
to determine its significance for Catholic secondary education. 
It has been found that since secondary schools originated as spe- 
cialized institutions intended for the select few and continued 
as such for more than two hundred years, it has been extremely 
difficult to transform them into schools for all youth and at the 
same time provide for multiplied individual differences in ability 
and ambition. Furthermore it has been hard to bring learning 
in today’s schools close to the life of the times which are distin- 
guished by revolutionary changes in home and families, in na- 
tional and international relations, and in occupational and recre- 
ational pursuits. 

The outstanding characteristic of the general education move- 
ment is its striving toward integration, both individual and so- 
cial. To this end it manifests a rebirth of interest in transmission 
of the Christian democratic heritage and a renewed conscious- 
ness of the necessity of lasting values to serve as valid agents of 
integration. This aspect is most encouraging in a society so 
long dominated by pragmatism and has particular implications 
for Catholic education which has always clung fast to its philoso- 
phic-religious foundation. This study has shown that the essen- 
tial characteristics of Catholic education are especially well 
suited to meet the ideals of twentieth century general education. 


*Copies of these published doctoral dissertations may be purchased from 
The Catholic University Press, Administration Building, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C. Catalog with complete listing sent 
upon request. 
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It concludes with recommendations for building programs of 
general education in which the Christian social thought is more 
effectively utilized as the integrating agent. 


THe Concert oF BEING IN Mopern EpucaTIONAL THEORIES by 

Sister Bellarmine Romualdez, Ph.D. 

This study has brought to a focus the truth that educational 
movements follow the flux and reflux of philosophical currents. 
Thomism is a theistic philosophical system which is distinctly 
dualistic and views the whole of reality as both being and be- 
coming. Dewey’s instrumentalism is a naturalistic theory of be- 
coming stemming from idealistic monism. It asserts that the 
universe is self-existing and has no need of a Supreme Being. 
It holds that things become only when experienced so that know- 
ing is really a kind of creation. The materialistic monism of 
Breed’s new realism insists that it believes in an already exist- 
ing material world independent of the knowing, and yet a closer 
inspection of this brand of realism exposes an ultimately matter- 
less material world. The emergent evolution of Bagley’s essen- 
tialism is another naturalistic theory of becoming. In this new 
interpretation of the theory of evolution, a novel element, the 
Nisus, is added to explain the onward progress of the evolu- 
tionary process. Metaphysical humanism as championed by 
Hutchins and Adler is a deistic dualism showing possible ten- 
dencies to theism. It believes that there is another reality above 
the flow of change but rests content with natural religion and 
ethics. 

In their view of man, these five schools of thought again mani- 
fest peculiar diversities. Instrumentalism, new realism, and 
emergent evolution run along parallel tracks. To each of these, 
man is wholly material and is destined only for earth. He is a 
part of nature and differs only in degree but not in kind from 
other animals. Metaphysical humanism sees man as a rational 
animal in the natural order having, perhaps, a higher destiny 
than the present world. Thomism goes beyond humanistic 
dualism and may be called a “trialism,” for it firmly holds that 
besides the worlds of matter and spirit which meet in man, there 
is another world, that of supernatural grace. 

Instrumentalism aims to train an organism which will suc- 
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cessfully tackle all obstacles to his free activity in a precarious 
world. New realism aims to extract a socially efficient machine 
from the physical and chemical elements that make up man. 
Emergent evolution envisages the superior animal at the apex 
of the evolving world. Metaphysical humanism aims to produce 
the gentleman and the scholar and expects man’s powers to 
develop to the utmost while remaining on the natural plane. 
Thomism aims to educate the true and perfect Christian who en- 
nobles what is merely natural and temporal by coordinating it 
with the supernatural and eternal. 

This study reveals that instrumentalism, new realism, emer- 
gent evolution, and humanism hold theories that give narrow 
and partial views of reality. The Thomistic concept of being 
unfolds a total view of reality which shows man’s unique posi- 
tion in the world of beings—his dual nature, his relations to the 
material universe, to himself, to his fellowmen, and to the 
Supreme Being. It is to this that the true concept of being 
finally leads. 


THE GENERAL EpucATION MOVEMENT AND ITs IMPLICATIONS FOR 
THE CATHOLIC CoLLEGE by Reverend Bernard Thomas Rat- 
tigan, Ph.D. 

Emerging as a self-conscious movement in higher education 
about the middle of the last decade, general education is one 
of the most prominent subjects of discussion in the literature of 
education today. 

It was the purpose of this dissertation to analyze the general 
education movement with a view to discovering its implications 
for the Catholic college. The dissertation included a study of 
the causes and characteristics of this movement, an analysis 
of five basic approaches to general education, and a considera- 
tion of some recent plans for general education in four selected 
colleges—Columbia, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 

Representing a reaction against over-speculation, a quest for 
some sort of unity and integration, a tendency toward prescrip- 
tion, a concern for education of the whole-man, and an effort 
to relate education to life problems and activities, the movement 
in its important features may be said to vindicate, in part at 
least, the Catholic tradition in higher education. 
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Laval University, the oldest French-speaking university in 
North America, commemorates this month the centenary of its 
Royal Charter. This institution, however, dates back to 1663 
when Most Rev. Francois de Montmorency Laval, Canada’s first 
bishop, founded the Seminary of Quebec with a view to training 
young Indians for the priesthood. In 1851, the Canadian bish- 
ops entrusted the Seminary of Quebec with the founding of a 
French-speaking university. The following year, Queen Victoria 
signed in London the Royal Charter which officially brought 
Laval University into being. In 1876, a Pontifical Charter was 
obtained and, the same year, Laval University laid the founda- 
tions for the University of Montreal. 

Laval University had originally four faculties: divinity, law, 
medicine, and arts. In 1920, a drive for funds made possible 
the establishment of a normal school and a school of chemistry, 
which respectively became, in 1937, the faculty of letters and 
the faculty of science. In 1948, a successful campaign for funds, 
along with the generous support of the Government of the 
Province of Quebec and of the City of Quebec, enabled the uni- 
versity to inaugurate a new campus which will eventually group 
together at Ste-Foy, near Quebec, all faculties and schools. 

At the present time, Laval University has ten faculties, which 
are, in addition to the original four, the faculties of philosophy, 
letters, social science, science, agriculture, and forestry. Laval 
has also nine schools: graduate studies, commerce, domestic 
science, music, nursing, education and vocational guidance, so- 
cial service, pharmacy, and fisheries. There are two institutes, 
one for history and geography and one for physiology. Further- 
more, twenty-four classical colleges are affiliated with its faculty 
of arts. The university conducts two summer sessions, one in 
French and the other in English. 

The Laval University Centenary Celebration, September 19 to 
22, will draw delegates from educational institutions the world 
over. The Catholic Educational Review is proud to join in the 
tribute due this outstanding Catholic university. 
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Duquesne University will give 281 scholarships to parishes 
of the Pittsburgh Diocese in the next two years as part of the 
university's seventy-fifth anniversary observance. A total of 142 
four-year, half-tuition scholarships will be awarded to high school 
graduates of the parishes this year; the other 189 scholarships 
will be granted for 1953-54. Scholarship winners will be deter- 
mined by the pastors on the bases of the students’ competence 
and financial need. These special awards will not affect the 
university's annual scholarship examination program, through 
which thirty scholarships are awarded each year to graduates of 
public and Catholic high schools. 


The availability of fellowships to graduate students as pro- 
vided under the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Relations was announced by the U.S. Office of 
Education in July. Two graduate students are exchanged each 
year between the United States and each of the other republics 
signatory to the convention. Transportation to and from the 
receiving country is paid by the United States Government. 


The receiving country pays tuition and a monthly maintenance 
allowance. Students desirous of making application for a fel- 
lowship should write to the International Educational Pro- 
grams Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. Applications must be received by the Of- 
fice of Education not later than January 15, 1958. 


New dean of St. Norbert College (West De Pere, Wis.) is 
Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem. Dr. McKeough, editor of 
The Catholic Educational Review from 1946 to 1949, is well 
known in American educational circles, having been active as a 
teacher and administrator on the secondary and higher education 
levels for the past three decades. Before going to St. Norbert 
as head of the department of education in 1951, he had been 
a member of the department of education at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America since 1945 and had inaugurated and directed 
the university’s Workshop in Secondary Education. He served 
as pioneer principal of Archmere Academy (Wilmington, Del. ) 
and of Southeast Catholic High School in Philadelphia. While 
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in Washington, he was a consultant to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Catholic Educational Association. 


Administrators of teacher education in Catholic colleges 
have not always given sufficient attention to the interests and 
aptitudes of prospective teachers. This is one of the conclusions 
of a study just completed by Sister M. Brideen Long, entitled 
An Evaluation of Catholic Elementary School Teachers’ Pre- 
Service Education (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1952). Basing her conclusions on an analysis 
of the judgments which 1,800 teachers made of their pre-service 
education programs, Sister Brideen states further that these pro- 
grams show a definite weakness in the area of fundamentals of 
education and in the area of understanding the learner and the 
process of learning. One of the topics of current interest to di- 
rectors of pre-service education programs for Sisters, namely, 
the length of the program, is treated in great detail; it is found 
to be too short. Those who are responsible for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for Catholic elementary schools will find this 
study of great value. It is the best effort made so far to find 
out what kinds of pre-service programs there are and what they 
are worth. 


Korean War veterans numbering some 750,000 will be 
eligible this fall for educational benefits under the new GI Bill 
of Rights, the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. The fact 
that the new law makes payments directly to the veteran instead 
of to the school he attends, as was done after World War II, 
is considered by many to present a problem for private colleges. 
It is thought by these educators that many vets will choose 
low-tuition state schools rather than private schools. Catholic 
colleges in general, however, according to a survey made by the 
Denver Register (August 10, 1952, p. 2), expect to gain through 
the new bill, although the responsibility for collection of tui- 
tion will be put upon the college itself. It is thought that the 
bill will enable numerous Catholic vets to follow their inclina- 
tions for Catholic schooling. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Before the football season gets under way, secondary school 
administrators and athletic directors will do well, if they have 
not done so already, to read Father Thomas C. Donlan’s article 
on “The Moral Price of Interschool Athletics” in The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVI (May, 1952), 351-365. It is a 
moral evaluation of modern athletic practices in schools in terms 
of the nature of the school and the principles of temperance 
which should regulate man in his recreational activity. “To 
secure athletic eminence,” says Father Donlan, “has nothing to 
do with academic honorableness.” Further, he states: “The 
whole pattern of virtuous loyalty, respect, and gratitude which 
should bind a student to his school is comprised under the 
virtue of piety, which includes also the student’s duties to his 
parents and his country. When a student sees that his school 
works on the principle of victory at all costs; when a student 
sees that his school encourages competition beyond reason; 
when a student sees that his school trafficks in athleticism to 
gain money and fame, then he is being scandalized by the ac- 
tivities of the institution that should edify him. Deceit, bribery, 
and hypocrisy practiced in the interest of greed and vain-glory 
are both un-Christian and impious.” Father Donlan maintains 
that interscholastic athletics must cease to be a form of public 
recreation and a source of great profit for the schools. Whatever 
games are played between schools should be staged in modera- 
tion and primarily for the benefit and recreation of the students 
and alumni. 


A Federal scholarship plan which would help 50,000 to 60,000 
high school graduates each year to attend any bona fide college 
of their choice has been presented to Congress by Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, and action on the proposal 
is expected in January, 1953, when the eighty-third Congress 
convenes. According to the proposal, scholarship recipients will 
be selected by state scholarship commissions. Standards would 
be set up by state educational authorities; ability and financial 
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need of the student would be basic criteria. Scholarship would 
be apportioned among states according to the number of high 
school graduates and the total population between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one. Top annual grant would be $800; 
the average annual payment, it is estimated, would be between 
$500 and $600. In addition to the direct scholarship aid, the 
bill proposes a loan insurance system whereby students may 
borrow a maximum of $600 a year from their college at total 
charge of approximately 4 per cent. Repayment on the principal 
would begin four years after completion of the student’s educa- 
tion, and the student would have six years from that date in 
which to repay it. The total cost of the program is estimated 
to be $32,000,000 in its first year of operation; $128,000,000 
in its fourth. New loans to students would be limited to 
$10,000,000 in any fiscal year. Last January President Truman, 
in his budget message, noted that his budget included $30,000,- 
000 for initiating such a program in the coming fiscal year. 
Adoption by appropriate legislative action of proposals for Fed- 
eral scholarships is part of the 1952 Platform of the Democratic 


Party. 


Secondary education, as it affects admission to college, 
is still regarded by schools and colleges, despite the world revolu- 
tion that has taken place during the past quarter of a century, 
to be a pretty static process largely unrelated to man’s changing 
circumstances. This is the conclusion of Dr. Burton P. Fowler, 
chairman of the Educational Records Bureau’s Committee on 
School and College Relations, in an analysis of the committee’s 
fifth report: “From School to College,” Education in a Period of 
National Preparedness (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1952), pp. 89-103. The report is based on the an- 
swers of 607 colleges, 1,101 public high schools, and 250 inde- 
pendent secondary schools to a questionnaire on high school and 
college relations. Two of the trends in these relations indicated 
by the questionnaire responses are: (1) an attempt to picture 
candidates for college as human beings instead of statistical 
composites of units, marks, and scores and (2) more widespread 
substitution of standard tests for formal essay-type tests in deter- 
mining candidates’ competence. 
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Parochial school program assists deaf children to learn how 
to take their place alongside unhandicapped pupils in their 
local schools. Hard-of-hearing youngsters in Florida are ad- 
mitted to the State School for the Deaf and Blind in St. Augustine 
at the age of six. When they show satisfactory academic achieve- 
ment, can understand spoken words through the use of a hear- 
ing aid, and are able to lip read easily, they “graduate” to nearby 
St. Agnes Catholic School where they learn how to make neces- 
sary adjustments before returning to their families and the pub- 
lic schools in their communities. These children attend St. 
Agnes School every afternoon for the first semester and remain 
all day during the second. Thus far each of the nine children 
in the experimental program has kept pace with normal-hear- 
ing students. 


Foreign language study should begin in elementary schools 
recommended Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath at 
the annual meeting of the Central States Modern Language 
Teaching Association last May. During the same month, the 
U.S. Office of Education called a conference of representatives 
from schools which are now teaching foreign languages to ele- 
mentary school children. Reports at this conference revealed a 
great variety in the foreign language programs offered. 

Elementary schools in Seattle, Washington, provide training 
in conversational Spanish for all pupils from the third through 
sixth grades regardless of academic ability. Pupils do not study 
Spanish as a separate subject; rather, the language is acquired 
through its correlation with other activities, usually the social 
studies. 

Louisiana’s State Education Department is quite articulate in 
urging schools to teach young children French. Its new bul- 
letin, “French Can Enrich Your Elementary School Program,” 
offers suggestions concerning: the scheduling of instruction in 
French in connection with regular classroom activities; the teach- 
ing of French primarily through the oral-aural method with 
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emphasis on phrases and sentences rather than on syllables or 
words, and the evaluation of instruction in French. These sug- 
gestions are based on the results of experimental programs con- 
ducted in Louisiana schools in 1950-51. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, instruction in French is offered only to 
gifted pupils enrolled in special groups called “major work” 
classes. These pupils take major studies such as reading, social 
studies, and mathematics in special classes but return to regular 
class groups for art, physical education, and music. Instruction 
in French starts in the primary grades with “enrichment” activi- 
ties (singing French songs and playing French games). It con- 
tinues through the upper elementary grades with conversational 
French and some reading. The study of French grammar begins 
in the junior high school. 

All of the above school systems limit their foreign language 
programs in the elementary grades to conversation, with a view 
to provide motivation for more serious study of the language 
in high school. 


Fourth National Children’s Day in honor of Our Lady of 
Fatima will be celebrated throughout the United States on 
October 4th. This day has been set aside for children to offer 
up their prayers and sacrifices to the Blessed Virgin in thanks- 
giving for the great privilege bestowed on them when she chose 
to appear to three little children at Fatima. 

National Children’s Day was established in Dallas as national 
headquarters with the approval of the Most Reverend Joseph 
Patrick Lynch, Bishop of Dallas. The interest in this movement 
has continued to grow through the sponsorship of lay organiza- 
tions like the Catholic Woman’s League and the Catholic Press. 
This year, a Children’s Crusade of Prayer directed by Fatima 
Charities will be launched. Priests, teachers, and parents are 
urged by the organization to codperate in seeing that their 
children attend Mass and devotions to Our Lady of Fatima in 
their respective parishes on October 4th. 


Success in achieving discipline is key to teaching success 
reports J. A. Bond in a study described in the March issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research. Designed to determine in 
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what respects teachers with high ratings in pupil control were 
like and unlike those with low scores in discipline, the investiga- 
tion was in the nature of a comparison between 102 student 
teachers who were scored superior in achieving discipline with 
855 unselected student teachers. The two groups were identified 
with each other on the basis of mean scores of ratings assigned 
by supervisors on thirty-two characteristics. 

It was found that student teachers who were superior in 
achieving discipline were rated much higher in all traits than 
student teachers in the unselected group, and approximately 
three times as many of the superior disciplinarians received the 
final mark of “A” in student teaching. The strong disciplinarians 
also made significantly high scores in all qualities relating to 
direct contact with pupils. They were relatively no more com- 
petent than unselected student teachers in planning their work 
but they were much more skillful in carrying out their plans 
with pupils. However, they were appraised relatively low in 
appearance, health and health habits, and cultural under- 
standing. 


Catholic elementary school enrollment has increased 80 per 
cent in less than half a century according to the findings of a 
NCWC News Service analysis of current and past statistics com- 
piled by the Official Catholic Directory. Figures supplied by 
the Directory show that in the last thirty-five years the number 
of pupils in Catholic elementary schools rose from 1,537,644 to 
2,776,857. The number of Catholic elementary schools increased 
by over 50 per cent and now totals 8,389. Since World War II, 
the Catholic elementary school enrollment has been increased 
by one third. 

Despite past achievements, the scope of the task still facing 
Catholic education is enormous. The Mid-Century Survey of 
the National Confraternity of Christian Doctrine estimated that 
over four and one-half million Catholic children were attending 
public schools in 1950. This figure was almost 1,200,000 more 
than the Official Catholic Directory reported were attending 
Catholic Schools—including colleges—that year. However, the 
Directory statistics also show a 70 per cent rise within the past 
five years in the number of children attending religious instruc- 
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tion classes. The National Center of the National Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine states that the number has actually in- 
creased 100 per cent. 


Retarded children need nursery school education as much, 
if not more, than those of normal and superior mentality. This 
principle is firmly subscribed to by the Asosciation for the Help 
of Retarded Children as well as by experts in special education 
who attended the spring convention of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children. The latter group condemned those 
states which require children to attain a mental age of four and 
one-half years before being admitted to public schools on the 
grounds that in refusing to accept retarded children until a 
given age has been reached, schools greatly retard whatever 
academic, occupational or social growth such children might 
be expected to make. Though the Council does not advise 
schools to open their doors to all mentally retarded children re- 
gardless of mental age it recommends that an early training 
should be made available to all who are educable. 

To provide proper pre-school training, the Council points out 
that there is a great need for intelligent and coédperative pro- 
fessional planning and action. Thus far it seems that the only 
systematic program of parent education for pre-school retarded 
children is that offered by the Association for the Help of Re- 
tarded Children. 


A plea to educators to understand children was the last mes- 
sage of the late Maria Montessori, Catholic pioneer in early 
childhood education, and was expressed in letter form within 
twenty-four hours of her death. Dr. Montessori, who died in 
Holland last May, wrote the letter to be read at the Assumption 
Convent in London, England, at a meeting held for the purpose 
of forming a Catholic Montessori Society to propagate her prin- 
ciples in the teaching of the Catholic Faith. 

“Never as at this moment has the Christian Faith needed the 
earnest endeavor of those who profess it,” the great teacher 
wrote. “I would ask you who are gathered together at this 
meeting to consider the aid that children can give to the defense 
of our Faith... .” 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Observance by sisters teaching in diocesan schools of di- 
rectives given by the diocesan superintendent of schools is dis- 
cussed in the July, 1952, issue of The Jurist, in the section 
entitled “Cases and Studies.” As put in The Jurist, the case is: 
Are sisters teaching in diocesan schools bound in conscience to 
observe the directives given by the diocesan superintendent of 
schools, e.g., as to a uniform type of report card? Rev. Thomas 
O. Martin of The Catholic University of America in answering 
this question states: “Since the diocesan superintendent of 
schools is not possessed of ordinary power, this power must be 
delegated. If, therefore, he wishes to impose an obligation upon 
the sisters, he must prove that he has by delegation the power 
to do so. Since his delegated power is for matters pertaining 
to the diocesan school system, rather than ad universitatem 
negotiorum, it would seem to be subject to strict interpretation. 
Consequently, it will be necessary to prove not only that he has 
been delegated but also that he has been delegated to make 
such regulations as the one in question. Such proof is easier 
in those dioceses which have adopted an official diocesan hand- 
book covering school matters but it is by no means impossible 
elsewhere. 

“A further point which must be proved is that the bishop 
has the power to make such regulations, hence to delegate the 
superintendent to make them for him. As a general rule, the 
bishop has the right and duty to govern his diocese both in 
spiritual and in temporal things with legislative, judicial and 
coercive power which is to be exercised according to the sacred 
canons. The canons, however, sometimes limit that power either 
as to persons, through the institute of ‘exemption,’ or as to sub- 
ject matter. 

“As to the matter of ‘exemption,’ religious are subject to 
the bishop, except those who have obtained from the Apostolic 
See the privilege of exemption, always allowing for the power 
which the law gives to the bishops even over them. Religious 
communities, however, which have simple vows do not enjoy the 
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privilege of exemption unless it has been specially granted to 
them. The sisters in question would seem, therefore, not to 
enjoy the privilege of exemption, or at least, if they claim ex- 
emption, they must bear the burden of proof thereof. The 
bishop cannot interfere in the internal government of their com- 
munity, for they are subject to the bishop only qua fideles, but 
it is precisely in this latter capacity that they are teaching in the 
diocesan school system. 

“The schools in question are diocesan and this would seem 
to indicate that they are public ecclesiastical schools as distinct 
from private schools. The latter type of school is one estab- 
lished by a private individual or a group of private individuals 
and approved by public authority, either that of the state or 
that of the Church. Public schools, on the other hand, are those 
estalished by the public authority, whether of the state or of 
the Church, e.g., parochial schools. In this connection Bou- 
scaren and Ellis (Canon Law, p. 700) state: ‘Parish schools 
and diocesan high schools are completely subject to his (the 
bishop’s) authority, since they are established by the parish 
and the diocese respectively and are purely parochial or diocesan 
institutions.’ 

“From the foregoing it appears that the sisters in question 
are not entitled to claim exemption from the bishop’s authority 
either on the basis of their religious status or on the basis of 
the subject matter, for when the Church, as a public body, 
establishes its own schools it can regulate them in their en- 
tirety. If, therefore, the superintendent can prove that he has 
been delegated by the bishop to make such regulations the sis- 
ters are bound in conscience to observe them, for any just human 
law has binding force in conscience, which force is derived from 


the eternal law.” 


A petition for reduction of assessments on schools of the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles was granted in July by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors. California is the only 
State to tax non-profit private schools. A measure to exempt 
these schools from taxes was passed by the California Legisla- 
ture and signed by the Governor in May, 1951. Opponents to 
the exemption, however, initiated a referendum and prevented 
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the Legislature’s action from becoming law. California voters 
will decide in November whether to exempt such schools from 
taxes. 


NEWSBITS 


The Catholic University of America Workshops this summer 
enrolled 419 participants: Elementary Education, 129; Secondary 
Education, 79; Higher Education, 70; Special Education, 64; 
Art, 60, and Family and Marriage, 17. 

Kappa Gamma Pi, national honor society of Catholic women’s 
colleges, took in three hundred new members last June. The 
society now has 6,800 members from ninety affiliated colleges. 

The School of Theology of St. Mary’s College (Notre Dame, 
Ind.) awarded five doctorate and fourteen master’s degrees in 
religion this summer. The recipients were seventeen sisters 
and two lay women. Twenty-eight different religious communi- 
ties were represented in the student body of the summer session. 

The Society of the Divine Word is providing scholarships in 
American colleges and universities for thirteen Japanese and 
two Chinese students who on their return to their native lands 
will teach in the society’s universities in the Far East. 

Eleven foreign students, including two Japanese converts and 
six girls from European communist countries, are attending 
Marian College (Indianapolis) on scholarships and grants pro- 
vided by the college. 

Saint Louis University and ten businessmen of St. Louis have 
organized a corporation, St. Louis Telecast Inc., to operate a 
commercial television station. 

Two Catholic college students, Robert E. White of St. Michael’s 
College (Winooski Park, Vt.) and Miss Paulette Hamway of 
the College of Mt. Saint Vincent (New York), were awarded 
Fulbright scholarships for this year. 

Communication Arts, a new program embracing the areas of 
speech, radio and television, journalism and theatre, will be 
offered at the University of Detroit, beginning this fall. 

Property in Pittsfield, N.H., used by the Franciscan Fathers 
for religious purposes should be exempt from tax, even though 
there is no church on it, New Hampshire’s Supreme Court ruled. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Lancuace ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by Ruth G. 
Strickland. New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1951. Pp. 356. 
$4 


As a well-known American educator, Miss Strickland speaks 
with authority based on research and experience as she develops 
in this book her conviction that the language-arts program must 
be one of continual growth, corresponding and contributing to 
the total growth of the child in his understandings, attitudes, 
and habits of democratic living. And she challenges teachers 
with the truth, “It is one of the eternal verities of teaching that 
we teach by means of what we are as well as by means of what 
we say or do.” (p. 8) 

As she unfolds the problems encountered in teaching the 
language arts, she gives directive aids for teaching in the pre- 
school class through the intermediate grades. From every angle 
she emphasizes the truth that education is active—it is some- 
thing that the learner does under the guidance of teachers and 
is accomplished by self-activity. 

In discussing the pupil’s social growth, she states: “Speech 
and writing are the social or outgrowing aspects of language and 
communication. They serve the purposes of social contact and 
enlightenment and are used to bring about a meeting of minds.” 
(p. 18) Moreover, she maintains that the individual’s personal 
growth and his efficiency socially and economically are directly 
influenced by the interrelated skills of a dynamic language arts 
program. Emphasizing the importance of speech in the world 
today, she says: “We use it as a means of causing others to act: 
we instruct, persuade, command; or we use it as a means of 
causing others to think or feel.” (p. 121) 

In regard to training in listening, she warns: “.. . it requires 
great effort to prevent modern boys and girls who are fed 
snatches of material of many sorts by radio and movies from 
being satisfied with surface knowledge and fragmentary pic- 
tures.” (p. 139) And she offers many suggestions for leading 
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pupils to thoughtful listening, to seeing relationships, analyzing 
ideas, and finding concrete applications for them. 

The author maintains that reading, like every other human 
activity, requires discipline for its perfection and ease. She 
cautions, however: “Reading is not just a skill but rather a 
resource for fuller living.” (p. 312) In training pupils in how 
to read for pleasure, they must be taught to read intensively, 
that is, with spiritual insight so as to bring a book to fruition 
in their minds and to action in their wills. 

The book is forceful in its suggestions on how to bring out 
the creative abilities of pupils through the medium of the lan- 
guage arts. Pupils should be taught to “use their own creative 
minds and develop them through use.” (p. 337) 

In a forthright discussion of the use of remedial and enrich- 
ing aids with exceptional children, Miss Strickland follows the 
approach of a Good Samaritan who finds in each child of God 
great creative potentialities. Her appreciation of human rela- 
tions in teaching is manifested again in her direction on correc- 
tion: “Correction should always follow reaction to the worth 
of the child’s contribution and be kept subordinate to it.” 
(p. 208) 

The inner values which reflect cultural and personal growth 
are stressed in a list of desired outcomes of a language arts 
program: for example, “A personal sense of values and maturing 
moral perception”; and “An enlarging concept of an allegiance 
to the basic values and processes of democratic living both for 
their (pupils’) own immediate society and for the whole world.” 
(p. 844) 

However, after leading her readers to such magnificent con- 
clusions, as those here quoted, Miss Strickland weakens the fibre 
of her underlying philosophy when in the first sentence of her 
last chapter, she states: “Most of what makes man different from 
the animal grows out of his ability to make meaningful noises 
and meaningful scratches on paper.” (p. 341) One’s philosophy 
should strengthen one’s science; this statement of principle mars 
the fabric of research findings and practical deduction which is 
the glory of this book. There is more to the difference between 
man and animal, and which explains the ennobling potentialities 
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of man, than this reference to the child’s first steps in the path 
of learning implies. Nevertheless, there is much good for ele- 
mentary school teachers in this book, and those whose philosophy 
of man and his livnig is sound can make the aid it offers more 
effective for good in young learners than its author seems to 
envision. 

SistER M. Rosamonpa, O.P. 
St. Mary’s School, 
Champaign 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEAKING by Wilbur E. Gilman, Bower 
Aly, and Loren D. Reid. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. 


Pp. x + 608. $4.00. 

One of the most comprehensive books to appear in recent 
years in the field of speech is The Fundamentals of Speaking. 
It progresses far beyond the limitations of its title and gives 
a full and scholarly treatment to the entire field of speech. It 


should be a valuable source book for teachers and students who 
are interested in this subject. 

The arrangement of the subject matter follows the pattern 
used in most other books in this field. It is divided into eight 
sections and treats such phases as: preparation and delivery; 
purpose, ends, and means; knowledge and method; the audi- 
ence, and the occasion. Primary emphasis is placed on speech 
delivery, and it is here that it makes one of its greatest contribu- 
tions. The chapters on “The Speaking Voice” and “Articulation 
and Pronunciation” are outstanding for clarity and completeness. 
Worthy of note, also, is the chapter on public reading—a sub- 
ject that is often omitted in this type of book. 

The format of the book is attractive and contains many illus- 
trations of good speakers in action. It is well indexed. The 
references at the end of the chapters seem to be appropriate. 
Each chapter contains a number of specific exercises for stu- 
dents who may use the book as a course text. 

There is probably nothing new in this book which has not 
already appeared in other writings in this field. The very com- 
pleteness of the book is its highest recommendation. But if it 
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is intended for a fundamental course in public speaking, as the 
title seems to imply, its length may be a serious handicap. Be- 
ginning students need precise and simple directions; they could 
easily become lost in the maze of detail which the authors 
supply. 

Epwarp F. Ritey, C.M. 
Vincentian House of Studies, 
Washington, D.C. 


Tue Puiwosopuy or Evin by Paul Siwek, S.J. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1951. Pp. ix + 226. $3.50. 

The problem of evil is an old one, found either implicitly or 
explicitly in almost every philosophy theology, or religion. This 
phenomenon occurs, of course, because of the suffering, disease, 
and physical and moral disorder that dog the footsteps of man. 
In scholastic philosophy, the problem of evil is usually con- 
sidered: (1) in ontology, in relationship to transcendental good- 
ness; (2) in ethics, in relationship to man’s striving for or against 
his end; and (3) in theodicy, in relationship to God’s Goodness, 
Governance, and Providence. Thus, it has seemed to Doctor 
Siwek that an over-all consideration has been needed both by 
way of a course in graduate philosophy on the problem of evil 
(which course he taught at Fordham University) and by way 
of an expression of that course in a book. 

This work is expressly written as a treatise on the nature 
and origin of evil for college and university students. It is also 
suggested as a kind of handbook on problems on the question 
of evil facing pastors and religious teachers. 

It begins with the proper conception of evil as neither an 
entity in itself nor as the mere absence of good. Evil is, prop- 
erly, the privation of a due good. This, of course, assures the 
fundamental goodness of beings and operations and simul- 
taneously implies that there can be no supreme principle of evil, 
as in the Manichaean and Albigensian tradition. Evil is thus 
the interference with intrinsic finality, with the natural tendency 
of any entity to integrity of parts and to proper operation. 

In developing this theme—the sound Catholic and scholastic 
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tradition—Doctor Siwek goes into a rather intensive investiga- 
tion of the three levels of living beings; vegetative, sensitive, and 
rational. In the two former cases, the evil is merely physical. 
In the latter, the characteristic evil of man is moral evil, the 
deliberate turning away from, placing obstacles in the way to, 
one’s end, God. 

Doctor Siwek, in examining these different levels of living 
entities, refutes the tendencies of evolutionists, anthropologists, 
and biologists, who, confusing the three levels of life, have a 
tendency to confuse moral evil with physical evil. Although 
there might be some questions of biological accuracy, Father 
Siwek, nevertheless, shows clearly how the evil in each case is 
proper to the individual and to the species. Consequently, in a 
clear and non-technical manner, he fulfills his aim of giving a 
ready expression of the problem of evil. Furthermore, he gives 
a good summary of the interplay of physical and moral evil in 
the life of man, dealing adequately with the notions of punish- 
ment and sacrifice. The work finishes with a good summary of 
the philosophies of pessimism and optimism. 

There is only one difference we would like to suggest—and 
this only from the point of view of the reviewer. When we 
look to the problem of evil from the aspect of its concern with 
philosophers, it seems that the big consideration is that of the 
emotional impact of physical and moral evil upon man. This 
seems to have been the problem for St. Augustine, who spent 
many miserable years trying to solve it. It also seems to have 
been the key to the inert mysticism of the Orientals and to 
the harsh rigorism of the Manichaeans and the Albigensians. 
It seems that Father Siwek, deeply learned as he is on the sub- 
ject, could have spent more time on this aspect, rather than on 
outmoded biological and anthropological theories. This emo- 
tional problem, especially, requires the metaphysical and physi- 
cal explanation that Father Siwek so capably expresses. 

However, these differences aside, Father Siwek has given us 
a good consideration of a perennial problem, and wisely, he an- 
swers it in metaphysical and physical terms. 

Leo A. S.M. 
The School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Firty YEARS OF THE AMERICAN Nove, A CHRISTIAN APPRAISAL. 
Edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. 304. $3.00. 

This is an anthology of critical essays on more than fifteen of 
the outstanding American novelists of the last fifty years, with 
shorter reviews of some fifteen more who have come into prom- 
inence in the last ten years. The critics with one exception, 
are Catholic scholars. The aim of the book, as indicated by its 
subtitle, is to offer a Christian appraisal of the novelists. 

In his introduction Father Gardiner, reiterating much already 
implicit or explicit in his Tenets for Readers and Reviewers, 
briefly outlines what he considers to be the bases for such a 
Christian appraisal. First of all, he says, it is a moral evalua- 
tion of the work; secondly, it is a literary evaluation which 
must take into account the essentially religious nature of all 
great literature, and the moral dignity of man. This platform, 
I might mention, is not necessarily endorsed by the critics who 
follow. 

That such a moral evaluation of the modern novel in the light 
of Catholic morality is necessary no one will deny, and it is 
heartening to see so many competent scholars cooperating in 
such a praiseworthy undertaking. But Father Gardiner’s con- 
cept of literary evaluation will not meet with such unqualified 
approbation [cf., John K. Hutchens in America (Dec. 1, 1951), 
258-9]. If literally applied it could conceivably result in con- 
fusions in scientific literary criticism—an area which ought to 
be carefully delimited. 

The essays themselves are, as one would expect in an antho- 
logy, successful in varying degrees. From the point of view of 
moral appraisal the critics have generally made adequate evalua- 
tions of their subjects. Typical of such treatments are J. S. 
Kennedy’s discussion of animalism in Steinbeck, M. F. Moloney’s 
handling of Hemingway's amoral characters, or F. O’Malley’s 
section on Catholicism in James T. Farrell. These discussions, 
if often sympathetic, maintain a healthy objectivity. 

The quality of the literary criticism is not so uniformly main- 
tained. Several of the discussions, despite the limited space, 
are of a high degree of excellence. Professor McLuhan’s con- 
trast of the techniques of John Dos Passos with those of Joyce 
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makes some of the finest pages in the volume. And the genuine 
concern with the problem of genre in the chapter on Sinclair 
Lewis by C. C. Hollis will prove stimulating to the literary 
theorist and critic alike. Other notable literary critical contribu- 
tions are F. X. Connolly’s treatment of Willa Cather and M. F. 
Moloney’s discussion of Hemingway. 

Some of the essayists concern themselves with criticism which 
is neither specifically moral nor literary, but psychological, so- 
ciological, and the like. Thus the analyses of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
and Thomas Wolfe tend in the direction of biographical and 
psychological studies of the novelists. 

Stylistically the critics, in the main, write interestingly and 
clearly, using traditional terms for their thoughts and avoiding 
much unnecessary and ambiguous jargon which often vitiates 
comparable studies in the field. One regrets that Father Gardi- 
ner did not include the bibliography which he had at hand. 
There is a useful author and title index at the end of the volume. 


BrorHerR JAMES Leo Kinneavy, F.S.C. 


English Department, 
The Catholic University of America. 


THe MysticaL EVOLUTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND VITALITY 
OF THE CHuRCH by John G. Arintero, O.P. Translated by 
Jordan Aumann, O.P. Vol. Il. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1951. Pp. iv + 518. $6.00. 


The volume is thorough with considerable, indeed remarkable, 
acquaintance with the literature in the field, and the author 
quotes extensively. Part II treats of the mystical evolution 
of the individual from the point of view of the general process 
of renewal and deification, the purgative way, the dawn of con- 
templation, advance in illumination and union, the deifying 
transforming union, diversity of the ways of the Spirit, visions 
and locutions, the spirit of Revelation; and doctrinal questions 
on the desire for contemplation and mystical union, asceticism 
and mysticism, the mystical question. Part III condisers inte- 
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gral life and collective evolution and the process of evolution 
in the Church. An intriguing and instructive book. 
Joun P. WEIsENGOFF. 


The School of Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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ing. All popular 
sheet sizes. Choice 
of seven striking 
colors and finishes. 
All have 2 sewed 
pockets — 1” cap., 
nickeled booster 
mechanism — ful! 


length, corrosion- NOVELTY 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 13, N.Y. 


RING BINDERS 
of 
sti or exible 
construction (inc. Send for FREE 
ring 

inders. popu- 
lar sheet sizes ad 1 9 § z Catalogue 

capacities in Genuine  Leather—Simulated 


Leather—Blue Slate Canvas—‘’Luggage-Tweed” 
or Bookcloth bindings. of Publications 


* Ring Binders in School & College Colors 


; Clipboards * Spring Binders THE CATHOLIC UNIV. OF 
* Album Scrapbooks * Brief Fold 
¢ Photo Albums And many other items AMERICA PRESS 


Elbe File & Binder Co., Ine. c/o The Catholic University 
Box 951 Fall River, Mass. Washington 17, D. C. 
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— 
SERVING GIL INSTITUTIONS 
Stephen Lane Folger, Inc. 


Our 60th Year 
RINGS, PINS, MEDALS 
for 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS and FRATERNITIES 
ALL POPULAR SIZES 


Also benches 
JEWELERS per 


180 Broadway New York 38 waite For Nowif DELIVERY 
e JAMES P. LUXEM CO. 


Don‘t Play With Fire. At Last A 
Safety Candle. No Flames—No 
Drippings. Wedding Ceremony. 
Candle Light and Easter Service. 
For Choirs, Processions, Glee Clubs, 
Plays, Pageants, etc. with Batteries, 


Pipe Lighted Prism, Cut Plastic Immediate delivery on Honor Rolls, Service 
Flame. $15.00 Per Dozen. Sample Flags, American and Christian Flags. Litera- 
Mailed $2.00. ture free. 
Also “RODEX” note-books, Record 
Systems, Tape Recorders, Bulletin 
Louis J. Lindner Boards, Addressers, Duplicators, Fil- 
ing and Indexing Systems. 
153-CE WEST 33 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 1 DONALD F. ROSSIN CO. 
423-Y So. Fifth St. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Complete First and 


Programs 


FAITH AND 
FREEDOM 


New Edition 


Complete basal reading materials are now ready for the first and 
second grades in the New Edition of FAITH AND FREEDOM. 

The new program for both grades includes simplified vocabulary, 
many new stories, attractive workbooks, and teachers’ manuals with 
expert guidance at every point. New pre-reading materials, cards 
and charts, and achievement tests available. 


Write for more information to 


GINN AND COMPANY Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 CoLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ToRONTO 5 
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TEXTBOOKS for your Fall Classes! 


Elementary 
THE CAPITOL SPELLER-—Foran aNp IRMINA 


MUSIC BOOKS—GREGORIAN CHANT 
by JUSTINE WarRD 


(send for complete list) 


High Schools 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA— 
Vol 2—Modern Times Since 1517 
by WEBER AND WHITE 


Colleges, Universities and Seminaries 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION—Cassipy 
LESSONS IN LOGIC—Turner 


DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS—— 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
c/o The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D C. 


| JUST PUBLISHED 


EDUCATO RS Fundamentals of English Grammar 


Head of Dept., Park High School, 
Highland Park, New Jersey 
PAPER & SUPPPLY 
ms - Elizabeth Harp, East Aurora H. S., E. Aurora, N.Y. 
4716 W. Touhy Avenue Olive Eckerson, Glendale H. S., Glendale, Cal. 
hi ioe William Lewin, Head of English Department, 
Chicago 30, Illinois Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 


A handbook of grammar informal in style and practi- 


cal in appliction. 
Wholesalers of SIMPLE COMPREHENSIVE FUNCTIONAL 


Planned for senior high school students who are pre- 
School, Bookstore and paring for college entrance and placement examina- 
Office Supplies tions as well as for those whose education will end 
with their senior year. 
‘ ; Part | gives a thorough foundation in the structure 
Fillers and Typewriter of English grammar. 
Papers Part Il provides an application of these rules to cor- 
: rect speech and writing. 
Mimeograph Duplicator There are hundreds of exercises for drill. 
and Supplies NOW AVAILABLE 


The Words You Use 
Book One (Ninth and Tenth Years) 
Composition and Spiral Books Book Two (Eleventh and Twelfth Years) 
Ruled and Plain Papers HOLMES - RANDOLPH - PIXLEY 
Two outstanding workbooks for vocabulary drill, pre- 
sented in a series of lessons, each centered around a 
theme of interest to boys and girls in Junior and 
Ph z Senior High School and dealing with situations perti- 
ones: nent to their lives and problems. 


COrnelia 7-3330 Send for examination copies 


LAWRENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
500 N. Spaulding Avenue Hollywood 36, Calif. 


Pencils, Fountain Pens 


Inks, Crayons, Paints 
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What one source 
answers nine-tenths of your 
questions about books? 


As 5500 users will enthusiastically tell you, Books in Print, the index 
to the Publishers’ Trade List Annual is the greatest boon to the 
book world in many a year. 


Bookfinding begins with this famous volume because usually you 
need look no farther. Two things make it unique. First, all in-print 
books are listed for all the major publishers (over 500 of them). It 
makes no difference what year the books were published—if they're 
still in print, they're listed! Second, out-of-print books are NOT listed. 
A title not found can be presumed o.p. (unless the date is very recent 
or the publisher is not “among those present.”). No longer will 
the unwary cheerfully order unobtainable books! 


The odds are that BOOKS IN PRINT will give you a quick 
answer to nine-tenths of your reference questions. Each author entry 
gives author, title, publisher, price, series, whether illustrated, edition, 
binding. Each title entry gives title, author, price, publisher. Each 
book in a series is indexed like any other by author and title. There 
is also an entry for the series itself, giving price (if uniform) and 
publisher. If the book you want is available in several editions from 
several publishers you will see them all listed side by side! 


BOOKS IN PRINT 1952 
1700 pages, 8 x 10, cloth. October. $17.50 net 


Gladly sent on approval 


Order now from: 


R. R. Bowker Company 


62 West 45 Street New York 36 
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The book that Blanshard doesn’t mention—— 


s 
Better Men For Better Times 
by RT. REV. MSGR. GEORGE JOHNSON and ROBERT J. SLAVIN 
“It is a complete refutation of Mr. Blanshard’s position on this subject.” (Ameri- 
can Catholic attitude on social policies.)—from “Catholicism and American Freedom” by 
James M. O‘Neill (Harper and Brothers). 


cloth bound $1.50 


ORDER YOUR 


paper bound $1.00 
NOW! 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
Washington 17, D.C. 


Dept. E 


A Treasured Gift for YOU... and YOURS... FOREVER! 
New Catholic Edition of the 


HOLY BIBLE 


RAND NEW, GRAND NEW, complete, 
Holy Bible—both Old and New Testa- 
ment in one volume, Just what you have 
been meaning to buy for years. This edi- 
tion has special pages for Your Family 
Records, You can pass it down to your 
children as an heirloom, with priceless 
data as to grandparents, births, marri- 
ages, and death dates of loved ones. It 
will become the most valued book you 
ever owned. ... God’s Words to guide you 
in any and ev ery undertaking. When you 
receive this, you will place it in a promi- 
nent place in your home so all may pick 
it up and read for 15 minutes or more 
daily, to gain the increased indulgences 
of 3 years recently bestowed on this prac- 
tice and an added 500 days for Gospel 


> 


Family Record Pages 
1500 pages. Approved Douay 
Version of the Old Testament 
and Confraternity New Testa- 
ment. Imprimatur of His 
Eminence Francis 
Spellman, Archbishop of N. Y 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not de- 
lighted return books for full refund in 
7 days, Attach check, M.O or cash. Add 
sales tax where required. No C.O. Dp. Ne 
accepted. We prepay postage in U. 
For Canada add $1.00 exchange. 


No 
Black leather, gold edges, 
trations, 


book reading and kissing these pages 
while saying, “May the reading of the 
Gospel be our salvation and protection.” 
Note the fine large type, indexes, maps in 
color, notes and explanations, in under- 
standable English. You will recommend 
it to others, too, because you will be 
roud to show them the beautiful bind- 
ngs of flexible leather, Start NOW to 
obey the teachings of so many Popes by 
daily Scripture reading for a fuller, richer 
life for all your family. Feel free to re- 
turn it for full refund, if you are not 
fully satistied within 7 days. You'll be so 
pleased you'll tell your friends, so as to 
share your joy. ORDER YOURS NOW! 


No. 5 STUDENT EDITION — $4.98 
Black cloth, red edges, gold stamping. 


DELUXE EDITION — $9.98 
30 2-tone illus- 


Bridal White, Im. Leather, gold 


edges. State which. 


No. 18 MASTERPIECE EDITION—$17.98 
Christ’s Words in Red Letters, 14 Colored 
Illustrations, plus30two-tone. Black Leather. 


ig Thumb Index is desired add $2.00 to price. 


F REE Authoritative booklet on 


“Happiness in Marriage” 
—How to attain and increase it, by Rev. 
A. H. Dolan, O.Carm. Imprimatur of 
Archbishop 8S. A. Stritch of Chicago. 
Correct answers to questions such as 
Obedience of wives; If love fails; In- 
compatibility; Overfondness of mothers 
for children to neglect of husbands; 
Birth Control; Alcohol and money prob- 
lems. Recommended by Rev. M. 5 
O’Neil for all from high school up. 
Limited quantity, so send the coupon 
Now! 

Write for Free circulars on new Missals 

and Columbia Encyclopedias. 


Mail this handy order coupon Now! 


AMERICAN ASATHoLIC BIBLE ASSN. 


c/o THE CATHOLIC REVIEW 
The Cath. Univ. of America, Wash. = 

Kindly rush me copies ‘with 
FREE Book “HA PPINESSIN MARRIAGE” 
Holy Bible No.5) No. 102) No. 18Q 
Thumb indexed No. 70) No. 120) No. 200 
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P. J. KENEDY SONS 
Essential Books for Every School 


CATHOLIC FAITH 


A CATECHISM, BOOKS 1, 2, 3 
SUPERIOR IN ITS FIELD FOR 4 IMPORTANT REASONS: 


Authoritative: Based on the definitive Vatican revision of Cardi- 
nal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism, adapted into English by the 
Catholic University of America. 
Teachability: A lucid, dynamic presentation that students absorb 
more readily than any other system, with striking pedagogical 
advantages. 
Teaching Aids: Three teacher manuals—Catholic Faith Ea- 
plained—explain the method and spirit of the program, develop 
each topic page by page, give answers and correct presentation 
procedure. 

Durability: Sturdy, durable, beautiful books made to last more 
i than one term—saving money and trouble for student and teacher. 
i 


Book I: 110 pages, $.30; Book II: 234 pages, $.45; 
Book III: 367 pages, $.75 

TEACHER MANUALS: Book I: $1.00 net; Book II: 
$1.25 net; Book III: $1.50 net. 


THE EXTERNALS WHAT IS YOUR 
OF THE CATHOLIC 1.Q.? 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Rev. F. B. THoRNTON and T. M. 


New Revised Edition Rowe. 65 entertaining and informa- 


By Mscr. JOHN SULLIVAN, Ep. tive quizzes—with answers. “Can 
Revised by Rev. JoHN C. O'Leary. be used by youth groups effectively 
“A necessary part of every school and with much benefit.”—JoHN J. 
library and of every teacher’s book- Contway, Exec. Dir., Boys Life 
shelf.”—-Mscr. F. G. Hocnwat, Bureau, K. of C. $2.00 
Pu.D., Director N.C.W.C. Education 

Dept. $4.50 

FABIOLA 


THE 
By NIcHOLAS CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
CATHOLIC MISSAL Retold for today’s readers by Eppimr 


Used everywhere as the ideal missal Donwerty. The classic novel of 
for congregation and school. Eng- Christian martyrs in pagan Rome. 
lish text for every day in the year. [Invaluable for classroom and sup- 

1248 pages. $3.50 to $16.00 plementary reading. $3.00 


Write for special school discount schedules 


P. J. KENEDY €s SONS 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
PRIESTS and EDUCATORS 
Have Known The Value Of 


Che American Ecclesiastical Review 


Some Recent Contents— 


The Moral Price of Interschool Athletics _. Rev. THomas C. Donxan, O.P. 
The School and the Community Bishop Epwin O'Hara 
The Study of History and Clerical Education Rev. THos. T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 
Schools Count in China... Rev. F. Donovan, M.M. 
Our Lady and Our Times THomas Pure, O.P. 
The Church and Special Education F. Jenxs, C.SS.R. 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


Address: 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


From a critical analysis of the most recent textbooks 
in Religion for American high schools— 


OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 


By Elwell and Others 


“This series may well prove to be a landmark in religious 
education. It strikes us as showing a really new conception 
of catechetical instruction for secondary schools. The scheme 
boldly differs from the traditional order. ... Perfection is 
almost achieved.... The Teachers’ Manual is a little summa 
in catechetics. . . ..—Lumen Vitae, INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 
FoR Stupies IN Reiicious EpucaTIon, BrUussELs. 


A brochure descriptive of the philosophy and organization of OUR 
QUEST FOR HAPPINESS will be sent upon request. 


MENTZER, BUSH &* COMPANY 
2210 South Park Way Chicago 16, Illinois 
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